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ON  THE  COVER 

The  decision  to  present  the  organization  chart  of  Lycoming 
College  on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Alumni  Bulletin  was 
prompted  by  the  inclusion  of  the  special  16-page  insert  entitled 
"Who's  In  Charge?" 

Since  this  represents  a  compilation  of  practices  from  many 
different  campuses  across  the  country  it  must  read  in  this  con- 
text. The  acting  president,  Mr.  John  G.  Detwiler,  has  prefaced 
tiie  in.sert  with  a  statement  designed  to  clarify  who.se  job  it  is 
to  run  Lycoming  College. 

Symbolically,  perhaps,  in  the  heart  of  the  organization 
chart  is  the  faculty.  Historically  the  faculty  has  accepted  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  academic  program  of  a  college, 
but  in  recent  years  their  voice  is  being  heard  with  increasing 
frequency  in  administrative  matters. 

Another  step  in  the  direction  of  joint  governance  at  Ly- 
coming College  is  the  recently  established  Tri-Partite  Commit- 
tee composed  of  eight  members  from  each  of  the  three  groups 
(  1 )  students,  (2)  faculty,  and  (3)  administration  and  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 
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The  four  participants:  Susan  Strohmenger,  Richard  Brown,  Linda  Stere  and  Donald  Olsen. 


In  February  the  Women's  Society  of  Christian 
Service  of  Pine  Street  United  Methodist  Church,  Wil- 
hamsport,  asked  the  Assistant  to  the  President  of 
Lycoming  College  if  there  were  any  students  on  the 
campus  who  would  be  interested  in  addressing  them- 
selves to  The  Generation  Gap  topic.  In  selecting  a 
panel  of  four  upperclassmen  Dr.  Lady  invited  students 
who  represented  diverse  points  of  view,  who  were  ac- 
tive in  a  wide  range  of  campus  activities,  and  who  had 
previously  demonstrated  some  ability  to  express  their 
opinions.  Each  was  invited  to  speak  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  after  which  questions  would  be  entertained 
from  members  of  the  WSCS. 

Dr.  Lady  served  as  the  moderator  of  this  panel 
and  explained  in  his  introductory  remarks  that  the 
entire  program  was  being  taped  for  possible  publica- 
tion in  a  subsequent  issue  of  the  Ahimni  Bulletin. 

Before  reading  this  article  you  should  know  a  little 
about  the  background  of  each  participant. 


THE 


GENERATION 


GAP: 


Fact  or  Fiction 
.  .  from  the  viewpoint  of 
four  Lycoming  Students 
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The  first  of  the  students  to  voice  their  view  is  the 
captain  of  tlie  college  cheerleading  team,  Miss  Susan 
E.  Stroiimcnger. 

Tlie  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Stroiimcnger, 
of  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  Sue  has  served  as  chairman  of 
several  committees  for  the  Student  Union  Board,  as 
\  ice-president  of  Rich  House  Dorm  Council  and  is 
treasurer  of  the  senior  class. 

In  May  of  1968,  she  was  elected  to  serve  as  chair- 
man to  Iruska.  Sue's  name  is  included  in  the  1968 
edition  of  W'/ios  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Uniicrsitics  and  Colleges. 

A  history  major.  Sue  is  planning  a  career  in  ele- 
mentar%-  education  following  graduation  in  June. 

Better  known  as  Rick  and  as  tlic  president  of  the 
Student  Go\crnment  Association,  Richard  Brown  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Brown,  of  Rye,  N.  Y. 

Rick  began  his  SG.^  career  as  a  freshman  class 
representative,  serving  in  this  capacity  through  the 
sophomore  vear  and  was  then  elected  to  the  presidency 
in  the  Spring  of  1968. 

Rick,  a  history  major,  has  been  active  in  the  social 
calendar  committee  and  was  president  of  his  sopho- 
more class.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1970. 

.Mtoona  is  the  hometown  of  our  third  speaker.  Miss 
Linda  K.  Stere. 

The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Betty  Bishop,  Linda  is  a 
Robert  F.  Rich  Scholar  and  is  a  senior  enrolled  in  the 
College  Scholar  Program.  She  is  a  sociology  major. 

Linda  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  concert 
Choir,  she  has  served  as  president  of  the  Religious 
Life  Council  and  as  vice-president  of  the  Resident 
\\'omen's  Club. 

Miss  Stere  was  elected  to  Iruska  in  1968  and  is  also 
included  in  the  1968  edition  of  Wlio's  Who  Among 
Students  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges. 

Donald  Olsen  is  a  native  of  Wood  Bridge,  N.  J., 
and  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  K.  Olsen. 

A  psychology  major  with  graduate  school  in  his 
future,  Don  is  hoping  to  be  accepted  at  Temple. 

Don,  a  senior,  is  a  member  of  the  Ragged  Edge 
Coffee  House  and  Circle  K. 

SUSAN  E.  STROHMENGER 

I  might  begin  by  saying  that  not  only  has  Dr.  Lady 
not  heard  what  I  am  going  to  say,  but  neither  have  I. 

L'nfortunatcly,  I  misunderstood  what  we  were  go- 
ing to  do  tonight.  I  thought  you  would  start  by  asking 
us  fjuestions  and  that  is  where  our  panel  would  come 
in.  So,  I  am,  and  I  apologize,  a  little  unprepared  to 
just  talk  .  .  .  but  I'll  try. 

I  don't  think  it  will  take  you  long  to  discover  1  am 
a  bit  conservative.  I  like,  however,  to  think  of  myself 
as  a  moderate  or  a  middle-of-the-roader.  I  like  to  be- 
lieve that  I  can  think  about  and  discover  new  things 
concerning  what  others  say  and  feel  whether  this 
person  is  somebody  that  I  consider  more  conservative 
than  myself,  or  more  radical  than  myself. 

And,  before  I  go  further,  I  must  say  that  I  have  a 
grave  tendency  as  I  go  along  to  change  my  opinion. 


For  instance,  were  I  to  hear  Rick,  Don  and  Linda 
later,  I  might  go  right  ahead  and  agree  with  them 
because  I  might  see  my  error.  Then  I  might,  you 
know,  turn  around  and  change  again,  but  this  is  why 
I  like  to  think  of  myself  as  a  moderate,  because  I  will 
accept  what  they  say  and  make  sense  of  it  for  myself. 

Generation  gap  is  a  term  I  personally  don't  care 
for.  The  reason  being,  I  don't  think  there  is  a  genera- 
tion gap.  As  I  said  when  I  was  talking  to  Dr.  Lady  in 
his  office,  I  feel  that  my  views  and  my  parents'  views 
are  more  alike  than  perhaps  my  view  and  a  freshman's. 
Now,  this  might  sound  strange  to  you  and  maybe  I 
should  say  that  as  we  are  all  a  product  of  our  environ- 
ment, I  am  too. 

I  feel  there  is  an  ideological  gap.  There  are  students 
my  age  that  think  on  an  entirely  different  plane  than  I 
about  the  situation  all  over  the  world  today.  And  yet 
there  are  people  who  are  older  than  I  am  who  also 
think  entirely  differently  than  I  do.  \Mien  I  say  differ- 
ently, I  mean  much  more  liberally,  much  more  fle.xibly. 

Somebody  once  said  to  me  they  liked  the  words 
flexible  and  inflexible  better  than  liberal  and  radical. 
I  think  they  are  good  words.  I  propose  to  say  there 
is  no  generation  gap  because  someone  sitting  on  the 
panel  may  think  entirely  differently  than  I  do,  while 
another  may  share  my  thinking. 


Sue  Strohmengcr:  No  takeover  of  administration  imildings. 

Many  of  you  are  concerned  with  what  is  going  on 
on  our  campuses  today.  You  read  every  day  about 
something  different,  and  1  suppose  you  are  interested 
in  what  we  all  feel  particularly  because  we  are  near  to 
you.  There  are  some  of  us,  myself  being  one,  who 
because  we  are  conservatives,  or  as  I  have  said  before, 
moderates,  believe  that  this  is  a  time  for  change.  We 
are  unsatisfied  with  the  world  as  it  is  now,  but  we  do 
not  see  change  as  a  demonstration,  a  boycott  of  class- 
es, or  as  a  take-over  of  administration  buildings.  We 
do  feel  that  we  should  have  some  say  in  our  college, 
because  after  all  we  do  go  there  and  we  do  spend  our 
money  there.  But,  I  for  one,  feel  that  people  who  are 
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in  administrative  posts,  people  who  are  older  than 
myself,  do  know  more  than  I  because  they  have  had 
more  experience  at  life,  and,  we  do  learn  by  experi- 
ence. 

The  students  of  today,  and  in  this  I  include  even 
those  who  don't  go  to  school  but  who  on  their  own 
search  for  higher  learning,  oftentimes  are  not  satisfied 
with  what  we  have  here.  Let's  just  narrow  it  down 
to  America;  I  don't  think  it's  hard  for  any  to  under- 
stand why.  We  are  supposed  to  be  an  affluent  society, 
tlie  country  where  the  poorest  can  become  the  richest, 
if  he  tries  hard  enough,  but  we  look  around  at  our- 
selves and  our  schools  (I  am  presently  student-teach- 
ing) and  we  see  that  this  really  isn't  true.  We  see 
some  little  fellows  really  trying  hard  and  they  just 
can't  seem  to  make  it  because  their  background  is 
such  that  they  are  not  used  to  accepting  the  challenge. 
We  look  at  Viet  Nam  and  we  see  a  situation  we  feel 
we  shouldn't  be  involved  in.  These,  I  think,  are  rea- 
sons why  some  are  unhappy. 

I  do  feel,  however,  that  too  many  students  are 
taking  too  violent  a  reaction  to  all  that's  going  on. 
I  think  there  is  a  more  peaceful  way,  there  is  a  way 
that  will  work.  Now  what  this  way  is,  if  I  knew  I 
wouldn't  be  here;  I'd  be  in  Washington  talking  to 
President  Ni.xon.  I  want  people  to  realize  that  there 
are  students  who  don't  think  like  hippies  or  think  that 
the  only  way  is  the  violent  way,  the  only  action  that 
the  older  person  will  understand  is  violence.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  realize  that  things  do  take  their 
course  in  time  and  that  in  order  to  change  them  some- 
times the  peaceful  way  is  the  better  way.  We  do 
realize  there  is  a  need  for  change  but  sometimes  we 
feel  as  though  we're  batting  our  heads  against  a  wall 
because  so  many  of  our  older  friends  say,  "what's  the 
matter  with  your  life?"  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
mv  life  that  I  know  of  particularly,  but  I  do  see  it 
around  me  and  I  can't  be  happy  when  I  have  little 
children  in  my  class  who  lack  food  or  lack  the  chance 
of  becoming  anything  better. 

RICHARD  BROWN 

As  Dr.  Lady  pointed  out  earlier,  Sue  and  I  are  the 
conservatives  on  the  panel.  And,  being  moderately 
conservative  I  have  a  tendency  and  probably  will 
change  my  ideas  before  the  end  of  this  discussion. 
But  this  sense  of  changing  ideas  is  exactly  where  I 
think  the  youth  of  today  are;  they're  continuously 
changing  their  ideas. 

Recently,  Dr.  Lady  gave  me  an  article  by  Seymour 
flalleck,  a  professor  of  psychiatry  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Halleck  says  that  the  parents  of  my  generation, 
the  parents  of  today's  students,  tend  to  be  more  con- 
servative because  they  have  their  future  already  pretty 
much  stable;  they  know  where  they  are,  they  know 
where  they've  been,  and  they  know  where  they're 
going.  But,  he  says  of  students,  we're  right  at  that 
point  where  we  don't  know  where  we're  going;  we 


know  where  we've  been;  we've  been  in  school,  and 
we've  been  in  our  home,  but  what  are  we  going  to  do 
on  our  own? 

As  was  shown  in  the  movie.  The  Graduate,  (I'm 
not  sure  how  many  people  in  the  audience  were  there, 
but  this,  more  or  less,  was  a  movie  to  tjpify  exactly  the 
position  of  the  student  out  of  college)  "What  am  I 
going  to  do  with  myself?"  The  student  right  now  is 
wondering  what  he  is  going  to  do,  and  as  he's  wonder- 
ing he's  ready  to  change  his  ideas  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Halleck  points  out  that  the  youth  of  today, 
and  I  would  venture  to  say  the  youth  of  any  day,  have 
much  the  same  ideological  difference  with  their  par- 
ents as  you  might  have  had  with  yours.  I  am  referring 
to  tlie  differences  I  might  have  with  mine  and  the 
other  members  of  the  panel  may  be  having  with  theirs. 

I  tend  to  agree  with  Sue  in  thinking  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  generation  gap.  I  would  fail  to 
believe  that  any  group  of  parents  completely  agree 
with  their  children  and  tliat  anv  cliild  completely 
agrees  with  the  parent. 

I  have  many  differences  with  my  parents,  but  be- 
ing raised  in  the  home  for  eighteen  years  you  become 
pretty  much  indoctrinated  to  the  ways  of  your  parents, 
so  that  anything,  when  you  are  out  on  your  own,  that 
you  may  come  up  with  you  want  to  be  your  own 
idea.  This  is  a  natural  reaction. 

Speaking  for  myself,  after  a  few  years  in  college 
I  begin  to  look  back  on  exactly  what  my  parents  have 
said,  and  some  of  the  things  that  they  have  taught 
me.  I  would  have  to  agree  pretty  much  with  them 
that  maybe  they  are  right  .  .  .  but  not  completely! 
This  is  where  I  reserve  the  right  to  change  mv  mind; 
as  I  think  they  are  right  in  many  ways  I  am  going  to 
have  to  make  up  my  own  mind,  as  they  did,  about 
some  of  the  things  I  will  do. 

The  popular  trend  of  thought  is  that  youth  of  today 
have  little  reverence  for  property  or  more  specificallv 
the  material  things  in  the  world  and  the  grasping  of 
money.  I  feel  this  is  because  we  do  not  know  exactly 
what  we're  going  to  do.  I  don't  know  what  kind  of 
job  I'm  going  to  have  when  I  finish  college;  I  have 
no  real  idea  of  what  kind  of  monev  I  am  going  to  be 
making  .  .  .  what  I  can  do  \\  ith  the  monev,  or  exactly 
what  my  future  is  going  to  be.  So  in  the  sense  they 
use  it  todav,  I  probabh'  ha\e  little  reverence  for 
property. 

What  the  youth  have  re\erted  to  is  the  reverence 
for  the  human  relationship.  This  reverence  you  see 
springing  out  in  the  liippie  movement  and  some  other 
movements,  that  you  ha\e  seen,  related  to  the  hippies. 
If  you  have  watched  the  hippies,  flower  children  and 
the  love  child  instead  of  the  material  thing  they're 
grasping  for  relationship  with  a  fellow  human,  the 
beautiful  person,  as  Mr.  Halleck  calls  them. 

As  one  grows  older  and  becomes  more  committed 
to  other  people,  when  he  has  a  job  and  some  security, 
some  one  relying  on  him,  he  becomes  responsible;  he 
becomes  committed  more  and  more  to  the  material 
thing.  This  is  the  category  I  am  waiting  and  hoping 
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Rick  Brown:  Reverence  for  the  human  relationship. 

ni  fall  into  one  day,  but  right  now  I  am  going  to 
enjoy  the  relationships  I  am  making. 

Professor  Halleck  brings  out  in  his  article  the 
thought  that  children  learn  much  earher  today  the 
realities  of  life.  I  have  to  agree  with  him  completely. 
\\'hen  I  was  younger,  and  I'm  speaking  of  much 
younger  ...  in  the  formative  years,  I  was  pretty 
slow  compared  to  children  in  the  younger  grades  in 
school  now.  We  had  respect  and  fear,  as  Mrs.  Lady 
pointed  out  at  dinner,  for  the  teachers  and  the  students 
who  were  older.  Xow,  through  the  media  of  television 
and  other  communications  children  are  aware  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  much  earlier  and  this  becomes 
a  problem.  This  is  where  I  think  there  may  be  a  gen- 
eration gap. 

Because  of  television,  literature  which  can  be 
bought  on  the  stands  and  through  our  newspapers,  it 
is  impossible  to  shelter  children  in  the  home,  so  that 
they  may  learn  through  the  home  experience. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  traditional 
institutions  such  as  the  family  and  the  church  are  no 
longer  the  key  center  where  children  are  learning 
about  hfe.  My  parents  no  longer  tell  me  and  protect 
me;  they  can't  shelter  me  in  this  way,  inasmuch  as 
they  might  want  to  it  is  impossible.  Perhaps  this  is 
where  this  generation  gap,  if  it  does  exist,  comes  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  change  my  ideas  too  much.  I 
really  do  believe  that  I  have  gone  through  those  years 
of  disagreement,  violent  disagreement,  in  some  in- 
stances. I  am  beginning  to  swing  back  to  the  belief 
that  my  parents  actually  are  right. 

LINDA  K.  STERE 

I  know  you  are  seeking  a  variety  of  student  view- 
points so  will  not  list  a  lot  of  mine  on  the  contempo- 
rary issues  of  today.  Rather,  I'll  speak  to  you  about 
some  of  my  concerns;  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  think 
about,  and  the  kinds  of  interests  that  make  up  who 
I  am. 


I  really  don't  think  I  can  call  myself  a  liberal  or  a 
radical  or  a  rebel  but  then  again  I  wouldn't  call  my- 
self a  conservative  or  a  moderate  either.  I  feel  I  don't 
really  fit  into  any  of  these  categories,  but  maybe  it's 
more  that,  like  many  youth,  I  just  resist  being  labelled. 

I  used  to  resist  the  notion  of  a  generation  gap.  I 
knew  that  I  could  communicate  with  some  people  of 
all  ages,  and  I  knew  that  there  were  people  in  my 
own  age  group  that  I  couldn't  communicate  with,  so 
I  thought  this  generation  gap  must  be  a  little  bit  off 
base. 

However,  in  being  sort  of  forced  to  think  about  it 
in  coming  here  tonight,  I  have  a  feehng  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  it.  Mainly,  because  I  think  that  the 
\\'orld  that  I  have  grown  up  in  and  am  growing  up  in 
is  very  different  from  the  one  that  mv  parents  knew 
in  their  youth.  In  fact,  I  think  the  world  is  changing 
so  rapidly  that  it's  even  different  than  the  one  that  my 
older  sister  knew  through  her  growing  up  years  and 
the  one  that  my  younger  sister  will  mature  in. 

The  quality  that  sets  this  world  apart  from  the 
world  that  you  or  our  parents  knew  as  youth  is  the 
fact  that  nearly  all  set  ideas — political,  religious,  and 
moral  ideas  and  institutions — are  coming  under  ques- 
tion. They  are  being  challenged  more  today  than  in 
the  last  generation. 

It  seems  that  at  the  crucial  time  of  my  life  when  I 
was  growing  through  the  uncertainty  of  adolescence 
and  its  confusion  and  beginning  to  grow  into  what 
would  be  the  certainty  of  adulthood  .  .  .  there  wasn't 
any  there!  The  assurance  that  certain  things  were 
taken  for  granted,  and  certain  truths  were  obvious 
just  wasn't  accepted.  I  find  this  to  be  a  very  difficult 
situation.  Other  students  may  disagree  with  me,  but 
this  is  what  has  impressed  me  as  the  difference  in 
generations.  I  just  can't  be  sure  of  anything. 


Linda  Stere:  The  certainty  of  adulthood  .  .  .  missing. 
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I  think  the  youth  today  have  responded  to  this 
state  of  affairs  in  many  different  ways.  We  have  hip- 
pies, and  dropouts,  and  resisters,  radicals,  revohition- 
arics,  and,  of  course,  we  also  have  those  that  fully 
accept  the  traditions  of  the  past  and  think  that  these 
are  okay  for  their  life  also. 

I  have  never  become  hip,  but  I've  felt  the  despair 
tliat  I  think  has  driven  many  to  adopt  this  style  of 
life.  I  have  also  never  become  a  rebel  activist,  but  I 
liave  felt  the  anger  that  has  forced  many  to  join  "the 
revolution."  I  think  outwardly  I  may  appear  to  be 
rather  moderate  and  unshaken  by  these  times,  but  this 
is  misleading  because  quite  often  I  do  feel  the  tension 
of  uncertainty,  the  tension  of  confusion,  and  often- 
times I  feel  depressed,  and  sometimes  even  despair. 
Luckily,  these  times  are  balanced  by  times  of  joy, 
joy  in  awareness  of  things,  and  joy  in  anticipation, 
and  like  Rick  .  .  .  joy  in  relationships. 

Speaking  of  college — I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
have  used  my  college  years  as  a  time  of  coming  to 
know  myself,  a  time  of  expanding. 

Oftentimes,  people  will  approach  a  student  and 
say,  speaking  of  their  education,  "well,  that's  really 
nice,  but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  What 
surer  way  is  there  to  offend  a  student  than  by  asking 
this?  I  think  the  fact  is  that  for  many  students,  tliey're 
not  really  looking  for  a  particular  job;  they're  not 
using  their  education  in  this  way.  We  realize  that  in 
a  world  changing  as  rapidly  as  ours,  we  have  to  be 
flexible.  More  important  than  being  trained,  we  have 
to  be  educated  ...  if  you  catch  the  difference  between 
those  two. 

In  other  words,  it  is  more  important  that  we  have 
firm  self-understanding  and  can  move  in  and  out  of 
various  roles,  because  we  may  not  be  able  to  find  our 
little  niche  and  then  work  it  toward  success.  We 
haven't  the  knowledge  of  what  the  world  will  be  in 
the  next  several  years.  I  feel  this  is  a  difference  we 
have  in  looking  for  a  vocation.  I  and  my  fellow  stu- 
dents are  more  importantly  looking  for  a  meaningful 
role  that  we  can  play.  For  many  people  money  doesn't 
have  any  part  in  it. 

Recently,  in  being  burdened  with  the  freedom  to 
decide  what  to  do  with  my  immediate  future,  I've 
come  into  a  conflict  over  my  role  as  a  woman  in  society. 
Let  me  say,  I  really  resent  in  some  ways  the  feelings 
that  I  will  have  of  being  an  unmarried  woman  and 
graduated.  There  are  a  few  people  who  encourage 
me  to  further  my  education  and  work  toward  a  career. 
I  would  say  that  these  few  are  far  outweighed  by 
those  who  are  encouraging  me  to  seek  a  mate  and 
settle  down.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  role  of  women  today 
is  rather  ambiguous  and  kind  of  confusing. 

On  one  hand  it  seems  all  right  for  a  woman  to  have 
a  job  and  pursue  a  worthwhile  career,  not  just  some- 
thing she  can  do  on  the  side,  and  at  the  same  time  she 
may  plan  for  a  family.  On  the  other  hand,  there  seems 
to  be  this  desire  to  return  to  the  past  and  the  idea  that 
woman  belongs  in  the  home.  I  am  not  arguing  a  case 
for  women's  e(juahty;  I  think  that's  irrelevant.  It  is 


the  fact  that  this  dual  role  of  women  has  been  very 
confusing  to  me,  and  I  feel  that  it  really  requires  me 
to  be  flexible  and  to  be  able  to  tolerate  a  lot  of  un- 
certainty. 

Many  are  concerned  with  the  moral  views  of  stu- 
dents. I  have  my  own  code  of  ethics,  and  I  am  not 
sure  if  I  share  it  with  anyone  and  I  am  not  about  to 
impose  it  on  another.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  label 
actions  as  "good "  or  "bad. "  I  think  this  is  a  personal 
matter  and  that  one  would  have  to  know  considerable 
about  a  person  and  the  situation  before  he  could  make 
a  judgment  about  the  merits  of  the  particular  action. 

1  am  not  saying  that  you  can't  advise  a  person — I 
think  there  is  a  fine  line  between  what  are  healthy 
guidelines  and  what  are  more  authoritative  rules  in 
influencing  an  individual. 

To  let  you  know  me  a  little  better,  I  will  have  to 
say  I  don't  think  I  am  much  of  an  idealist  anymore. 
My  feelings  stem  from  a  combination  of  things,  like 
the  result  of  the  1968  political  struggle,  the  progress 
or  lack  of  it  at  the  Paris  Peace  talks,  the  seeming 
failure  of  the  war  on  poverty  and  the  response  of  the 
white  community  to  the  racial  crisis.  Viewing  these 
kinds  of  things  and  living  in  these  times  has  forced 
me  to  realize  that  the  perfectability  of  man  is  much 
of  an  illusion.  It  takes  the  wind  out  of  your  sails  if 
you  are  an  idealist  and  you  are  working  for  all  these 
causes. 

I  have  been  forced  to  accept  the  good  and  bad  in 
life  .  .  .  the  fact  that  life  is  made  up  of  both  and  that 
you  are  never  going  to  change  the  world.  In  religious 
terms;  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  never  really  going  to 
come,  even  though  you  ought  to  keep  working  for  it. 

Life  is  exciting  for  me  and  if  I  had  to  live  without 
the  tensions,  the  change  and  the  uncertainty  I  would 
find  it  pretty  dull. 


DONALD  OLSEN 

Some  question  seems  to  have  arisen  among  the 
members  of  the  panel  as  to  whether  or  not  the  gen- 
eration gap  does  actually  exist.  I  think  that  it  always 
has  and  that  the  gap  wc  have  todav  isn't  different  in 
kind  from  that  which  has  existed,  but  just  a  matter 
of  the  degree  to  which  it  exists. 

I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking  on  this.  I  feel  it  is 
quite  apparent  that  many  of  the  young  people  of  to- 
day are  rebelling  against  what  they  vaguely  see  and 
refer  to  as  the  system,  middle  class  values,  or  the 
establishment.  The  number  of  revolts  on  campuses, 
anti-war  protests,  the  number  of  young  people  who 
are  escaping  through  the  use  of  drugs,  are  all  visual 
signs  of  this  rebellion.  Thev're  all  tangible  things  that 
we  can  obserxe  which  show  that  this  gap  does  e.xist 
and  that  it  is  indeed  a  large  one. 

Why  does  this  gap  exist?  I  ha\e  done  some  think- 
ing on  this  also  ...  I  see  the  difference  in  experiences 
of  the  two  groups,  the  older  and  the  younger  genera- 
tions, as  the  main  source.  For  the  most  part,  the  peo- 
ple we  refer  to  as  the  older  generation  grew  up  during 
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the  depression  and  li\ed  tlirough  tlie  Second  ^\'orld 
War.  Tliev  arc  more  or  less  conditioned  to  a  system 
of  values  wliere  material  assets  are  placed  in  very 
high  regard.  A  system  in  which  an  individual's  per- 
sonal worth  is  secondary.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
the  vounger  generation  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
affluence,  never  wanting  for  anything.  The  necessities 
have  been  provided  by  this  "system"  that  we  are  re- 
belling against.  I  feel  we  have  been  conditioned  to 
value  the  more  intangibles  .  .  .  personal  worth.  We 
have  a  much  more  other-directed  way  of  life,  we  do 
not  think  only  of  ourselves.  I  can't  say  all  but  some 
of  us  are  searching  more  for  the  "why  of  existence" 
than  just  how  to  e.xist.  The  struggle  for  survival  has 
never  confronted  us. 

Ours  has  been  a  candy  cane,  ^^'innie-the-Pooh 
world  where  nothing  ever  goes  wrong,  wliere  the  good 
guy  alwavs  wins,  and  you  can  always  tell  who  he  is — 
he's  the  one  wearing  the  white  hat  on  the  white  horse! 
When  we  reach  an  age  of  ability  to  rationalize  we 
suddenly  realize  that  the  world  isn't  all  black  and 
white.  We  tend  to  view  our  elders  as  hypocrites.  This 
could  be  a  reason  people  tend  to  turn  to  drugs  and 
other  means  of  escape. 

We  live  in  a  nation  which  claims  to  be  based  on 
equalitv,  when  in  fact  people  are  discriminated  against 
every  day  because  of  their  color  or  their  religion.  W^e 
supposedly  hold  our  Christian  ideals  very  highly,  yet 
when  we  look  around  we  don't  see  much  love  of  our 
enemy  .  .  .  the  turning  of  the  other  cheek,  or  other 
non-violent  tactics  being  employed.  In  fact,  a  large 
part  of  our  country  has  been  mobilized  to  kill. 


It  is  my  feeling  that  before  the  solution  can  be 
found  there  will  have  to  be  a  realistic  reappraisal  of 
the  values  held  by  both  groups  and  a  genuine  com- 
mitment to  understanding  on  both  sides.  Without  this 
as  a  foundation  I  doubt  there  will  ever  be  a  lessening 
of  the  generation  gap;  it  can  only  increase. 


Don  Olscn:  The  younger  generation  reared  in  an 
atmosphere  of  ((ffluence. 

The  middle-class  value  system  we  see  includes 
such  activities  as  organized  crime,  illegal  price  fixing, 
and  cheating  on  income  tax.  The  same  individual 
who  condones  these  becomes  incensed  when  a  rioter 
loots  a  store. 

Today,  the  youth  just  can't  accept  these  inconsis- 
tencies in  the  people  we  are  asked  to  hold  in  such 
high  esteem. 


question:  Do  tjoii  feel  that  you  will  he  better  able 
to  bridge  this  generation  gap  with  tjour  children? 

DON  olsen:  No.  I  think  there  will  be  so  much  change 
that  by  the  time  we  have  thinking  children,  there  will 
be  just  as  big  if  not  a  larger  gap  between  them  and 
ourselves. 

RICK  BROWN :  I  would  like  to  carry  that  one  step  further. 
Perhaps,  my  Dad  summed  it  up  when  he  told  me  that 
no  matter  how  much  he  advises  me  I  will  have  to  find 
out  for  myself.  When  my  children  reach  this  point,  I 
know  I  will  do  as  my  father  has  done  and  be  telling 
them  repeatedly  and  to  no  avail  as  they  will  have  to 
find  out  for  themselves. 

QUESTION:  Then  ijou  cant  feel  too  much  bitterness  of 
the  older  generation  knowing  that  tjoti  are  going  to  he 
standing  in  our  shoes  somedaij? 

don:  The  nature  of  youth  is  to  try  to  change  things 
though. 

QUESTION:  Would  the  panel  care  to  expound  on  their 
feelings  of  the  relevancy  or  lack  of  relevancy  of  the 
chi4rch? 

rick:  Using  Lycoming  as  an  example,  I  think  you  are 
going  to  see  a  sharp  contrast  in  the  total  percentage  of 
students  that  do  attend  church  services.  Maybe  be- 
cause it  is  Sunday  morning  and  everybody  wants  to  J 
sleep  in,  I  don't  know.  As  far  as  the  relevance  today,  ^ 
I  would  have  to  give  my  personal  opinion  in  that  I 
just  feel  that  there's  more  to  church  than  coming  to 
the  building.  I  think  this  may  in  fact  be  a  reaction  to 
the  tradition  of  the  church.  I  have  read  that  maybe 
the  place  for  the  church  today  is  on  the  street  where 
there  isn't  the  tradition  and  not  in  the  building.  Take 
the  church  to  the  people;  don't  wait  for  them  to  come 
to  the  church. 

A  good  number  of  the  students  who  never  attend 
church  participate  in  many  of  the  programs  of  the 
church  on  the  street.  They  take  the  ideals  of  the  church 
out  of  the  building  and  teach  them.  This  is  where  I 
think  the  relevance  of  the  church  fits  in. 

LINDA  stere:  I  think  religion  is  the  way  in  which  man 
has  to  express  commitment  and  put  meaning  into  his 
life.  This  can  take  on  many  different  styles.  Because 
an  individual  doesn't  express  his  religion  in  a  particular 
fashion  is  no  indication  the  person  is  not  concerned 
and  committed  to  a  faith.  When  you  speak  of  the 
relevancy  of  the  church  you  have  to  be  careful  wheth- 
er you  are  talking  about  the  institution  and  other  old 
traditions  or  whether  you  are  talking  about  the  idea 
of  The  Church. 
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Rick  Brown:  There's  more  to  church  than  cnminn 
to  the  btiililm". 

QUESTION:  Would  ijoti  saij  tliat  you  affirm  the  larger 
idea  of  the  church  as  mentioned? 

LINDA:  I  think  you  are  talking  about  an  idea  which  to 
me  means  a  fellowship  of  people,  a  community  of 
people.  When  I  talk  about  the  church,  I  may  be  talk- 
ing of  a  group  of  people  who  don't  even  call  them- 
selves a  church.  I  may  look  at  a  fellowship  of  people, 
a  community  of  people  that  are  out  in  the  slums  doing 
social  work,  and  call  them  the  church. 

QUESTION:  In  other  words,  tjou  wotddnt  affirm  the 
institutional  church,  even  though  ijou  do  regard  its 
tveaknesses,  and  feel  that  it  has  made  mistakes.  Do 
tjoii  feel  that  it  is  going  in  the  right  direction  at  the 
present  time?  Are  tjoti  as  a  young  person  going  to  do 
all  you  can  to  direct  it  as  you  think  it  ought  to  he? 

LINDA:  I  will  have  to  make  a  decision  whether  I  feel 
this  institution  is  indeed  on  the  way  out,  or  whether 
with  the  times  it  has  to  be  flexible  to  change  and  take 
another  form.  Now  if  I  say  no,  thinking  the  old  form 
is  good,  then  I'll  fight  to  preserve  it  and  keep  the 
people  in  it.  If  I  think  that  we  should  flow  with  the 
change  and  see  what's  going  to  come  of  it,  I  won't 
attempt  to  keep  the  old.  I  will  try  to  find  out  if  there 
is  something  new  that  better  meets  the  needs  of  the 
people. 

QUESTION:  Would  you  say  that  to  affirm  it  wotdd  mean 
that  you  will  accept  the  traditionally  established 
church,  regardless  of  its  weaknesses? 

rick:  I  think  that  what  will  probably  happen  is  our 
generation  will  eventually  move  in  some  way  to  fill 
the  positions  that  you  have  now  in  the  structure. 

QUESTION:  Would  you  say  that  no  church  is  relating, 
or  making  an  attempt  to  practice  what  they  preach? 

DON:  In  concept  yes,  but  not  in  actual  practice.  There 
are  few  people,  other  than  those  who  are  dedicated, 
within  the  church  that  walk  out  of  the  building  and 
do  anything  beside  go  home. 
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question:  Aren't  some  churches  doing  some  good? 
They  aren't  all  inadequate;  you  can  not  deny  that  the 
church  can  be  effective. 

LINDA:  I  had  an  idea  about  the  church  and  an  experi- 
ence that  reaffirmed  it.  I  had  the  privilege  of  working 
with  my  sister,  Patricia  (Class  of  '66),  a  social  worker 
for  a  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  community  center  supported 
by  The  United  Methodist  Church.  This  center  was  to 
serve  federal  housing  projects  and  the  slum  areas.  It 
was  a  fact  that  for  the  center  to  exist  it  needed  the 
cooperation  of  the  citv  churches.  But  the  largest  down- 
town churclies  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
community  center.  Their  attitude  was  that  they  were 
competing  with  what  they  would  be  doing,  but  in 
fact  they  weren't  doing  anything.  This  kind  of  church, 
you  see,  i.s  what  I  am  talking  about  in  thinking  they 
should  die  a  natural  death. 

Now  to  give  you  the  positive  side  of  the 
picture,  there  was  one  church  just  outside  of  the  city 
that  had  several  interested  members  who  did  con- 
tribute. However,  the  largest  share  of  cooperation 
came  from  a  convent.  The  Methodist  Community  Cen- 
ter and  the  Convent  worked  nearly  hand-in-hand  on 
manv  projects.  I  have  to  be  realistic  when  I  see  so 
many  of  the  churches  not  supplying  what  is  supposed 
to  be  the  real  work  of  the  church. 

question:  Do  you  define  the  church  as  organized 
religion  within  four  walls? 

LINDA :  I  don't.  The  ideal  of  the  church  to  me  is  the 
fellowship  in  Christ.  When  I  speak  of  "church"  I  am 
talking  of  an  ideal,  one  that  I  believe  in  and  am  com- 
mitted to. 

question:  In  the  community  the  church  is  the  Body 
of  Christ,  is  it  not? 

don:  Right.  Christ  was  one  of  the  greatest  radicals  of 
all  time.  He  was  killed  because  he  was  advocating  an 
overthrow  of  the  system.  He  was  \oted  to  death  by 
the  "respectable  citizens"  of  his  time  .  .  .  the  estab- 
lishment crucified  him.  I  think  there  is  shame  in  that 
the  church  has  come  to  represent  to  most  of  us  the 
more  conservative  elements  when  in  fact  the  basis  of 
the  whole  idea  was  a  life  that  was  so  radicallv  different 
from  the  standard  life  of  that  time,  that  the  person 
could  not  be  permitted  to  live! 

Don  Olscn:  CItrist  .  .  .  the  eatahlisliment  crucified  him. 


Beard  vs.  Collar 


Dr.  All)crts  (ri^ht),  with  Al  Hirshbcrg  signing  their  contract  with 
World  Pulilishing  Company  to  collaborate  on  a  book  in  diary 
form  on  Dr.  Alberts'  work  as  a  minister. 


You  still  have  to  pro\e  to  me  that  Boston  is  a  city  of 
renewal.  Sure,  I  see  the  Prudential  Tower,  the  Charles 
River  Park  Apartments  and  the  new  Government  Cen- 
ter, sprinkled  with  the  history  of  quaint  Beacon  Hill 
streets  and  houses.  Yes,  the  bulldozer  is  making  way 
for  the  John  Hancock  and  Christian  Science  complex- 
es. These,  however,  may  be  outward  changes  only. 
Mortar  and  metal  alone  will  not  make  Boston  a  city  of 
renewal.  But  long  hair  and  beards  may  make  it  a  city 
of  repression.  Here's  what  I  mean. 

On  Saturday,  June  15,  1968,  I  was  arrested  for  sit- 
ting on  the  Boston  Common.  Why  was  I  arrested?  I 
was  wearing  a  beard  instead  of  a  turned  collar!  But 
there's  much  more  to  it. 

Several  young  persons  called  "hippies"  kept  telling 
me  of  police  harassment  on  the  Common  and  Charles 
Street.  One  youth  said  three  of  his  friends  were  arrest- 
ed for  sitting  on  a  park  bench  and  refusing  to  move 
quickly  enough. 

Another  complained  that  three  toughs  badly  beat  a 
long-haired  boy.  He  stated  the  police  caught  and  then 
released  the  trio.  A  third  referred  to  police  stopping 
persons  on  Charles  Street  and  demanding  identifica- 
tion merely  because  of  their  personal  appearance. 

A  fourth  reported  the  police  action  on  the  Common 
the  night  before  I  was  arrested.  He  said  police  swooped 
down  from  the  Fox  Hill  Monument  area  and  drove 
everyone  from  the  Common,  herding  them  down 
Charles  Street,  with  police  even  riding  motor  bikes  on 
the  sidewalks — like  it  was  the  last  roundup. 

The  most  frightening  report  came  from  a  young 
man:    he  described  the  persons  called  "hippies"  as 
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"When  we  exercised  our  right  not  to  give  in- 
formation, we  were  not  allowed  to  make  the 
telephone  call" 


being  fearful,  angry,  uptight.  He  feared  violence  and 
bloodshed  could  erupt  on  the  Common  if  police  harass- 
ment continued. 

These  final  two  reports  led  to  my  decision  to  find 
out  for  myself  what  was  happening.  But  I  couldn't  find 
out  dressed  in  a  turned  collar  or  suit.  A  week  before 
several  other  clergymen  and  I  received  emergency 
calls  from  youths.  They  told  us  to  come  to  the  Com- 
mon immediately  because  they  anticipated  the  police 
again  forcing  people  off  the  Common.  We  arrived  in 
the  afternoon  wearing  our  turned  collars  and  suits. 
Nothing  happened.  No  police.  Just  we  clergy  kneeling 
and  sitting  among  the  flower  children. 

I  concluded  that  the  only  way  to  really  see  how 
persons  called  "hippies"  are  treated  was  to  dress  like 
one.  I  saw! 

Jeff  MacMann,  Bobby  Tamkin  and  I  entered  the 
Common  around  7:45  that  Saturday  night.  A  beautiful 
evening  at  dusk,  the  sky  aglow  with  a  warm  reddish 
tint.  Bobby  with  his  long  hair  and  sandals.  Jeff  with  his 
wooden  cross  hanging  from  a  leather  thong.  And  I 
with  a  fake  beard,  blue  denim  jacket,  beads,  sandals, 
and  a  knapsack  stuffed  with  pamphlets  entitled  //  You 
Are  Arrested,  issued  by  the  Office  of  The  Attorney 
General.  The  three  of  us  were  committed  to  non-vio- 
lence regardless  of  what  might  happen. 

Things  began  to  happen  fast!  Policemen  already 
were  on  the  scene  telling  persons  to  leave  the  Common. 
I  saw  a  mounted  policeman  move  a  youth  with  the 


BEARD  VS.  COLLAR 

"Reprinted  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  Magazine, 
July  28,  1968,  with  the  photograph  by  the  Globe  staff." 

The  Reverend  Doctor  William  E.  Alberts  is 
Co-Minister  at  Boston's  United  Methodist  Old 
West  Church.  A  1944  graduate  of  Williamsport 
High  School,  he  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1951 
at  Lycoming  College  and  received  his  B.S.T. 
from  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  where  he  was 
graduated  cum  laude  in  1954.  He  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Boston  University  in  1961.  He  and 
his  wife,  the  former  Doris  Schmaus,  and  their 
four  children  reside  in  West  Roxburv,  Mass. 
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Rev.  William  E.  Alberts,  left, 

dressed  as  a  hippie,  and  his  two  companions, 

Jeff  MacMann  and  Bobby  Tamkin 

were  arrested  on  Boston  Cominon. 


front  of  his  horse.  If  tlie  youth  had  not  jumped,  the 
horse  would  have  knocked  him  down.  Another  youth 
standing  near  me  saw  the  incident  and  screamed  in 
outrage  and  fear,  "Look  what  he's  doing  to  him!" 

It  was  our  turn  ne.xt.  We  sat  on  the  grass.  Three  or 
four  poHcemen  came  up  to  us.  One  told  us  to  get  up. 
We  remained  seated  saying,  "We're  just  sitting  here." 
Another  policeman  shouted,  "Get  up  off  your  ass  when 
he  tells  you  to!"  We  got  up. 

The  policeman  who  shouted  told  us  to  move.  Bob- 
by Tamkin  replied,  "We're  not  doing  anything  wrong." 
The  policeman  stomped  on  Bobby's  sandaled  foot, 
bumped  Bobby  hard  with  his  shoulder  and  challenged, 
"Yes,  you  arc!  You're  in  my  way!"  He  bumped  Bobby 
hard  again  saying,  "You're  in  my  way!"  I  said  to  the 
policeman,  "He's  not  in  your  way."  He  then  gave  me 
the  shoulder  treatment  saying,  "You're  in  my  way!" 
We  then  moved. 

The  police  herded  many  persons  called  "hippies" 
up  the  hill  to  the  Monument.  We  got  close  enough, 
then  left  the  hill.  As  we  walked  away,  we  heard  one 
policeman  say  to  another,  "Did  you  ever  see  so  many 
jerks  per  square  inch  in  your  life!" 

Our  arrest  was  about  to  come.  We  moved  away 
from  the  crowd,  down  the  hill  toward  Charles  and  Bea- 
con, and  sat  on  the  grass.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  we 
were  surrounded  by  four  policemen  who  told  us  to 
move.  We  said  we  were  just  sitting  there.  One  police- 
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man  knelt  beside  me  and  said,  "There's  a  law  against 
sitting  on  the  grass."  He  then  pointed  to  the  bare  spots 
saying,  "Look." 

W'e  continued  to  sit,  with  the  officers  standing  over 
us.  Finallv  one  said,  "If  you  don't  move,  you  get  ar- 
rested!"  We  looked  at  each  other,  then  I  said,  "We're 
just  sitting  here.  We're  not  doing  anything  wrong." 
With  that  the  officers  lifted  us  gcnth'  to  our  feet,  es- 
corted us  to  a  cruiser,  and  took  us  to  Station  2. 

On  the  way,  one  officer,  referring  to  the  Common, 
said  to  another  officer,  "It's  unfortunate  that  they  ( the 
persons  called  'hippies')  are  looking  for  trouble."  The 
other  reacted,  "Let's  gi\'e  it  to  them." 

We  arrived  at  Station  2  around  9  p.  m.  When 
booked,  I  refused  to  give  mv  name  or  other  informa- 
tion to  test  my  "absolute  right  to  remain  silent  and  not 
to  answer  any  questions"  after  arrest  and  mv  "right  to 
talk  with  a  lawver  beforehand,"  according  to  the  "If 
Yoii  Arc  Arrested"  pamphlet.  Searching  my  person,  an 
officer  pulled  out  mv  wallet  which  contained  mv  Navy 
discharge  card,  an  old  Na\'\'  libertv  card,  social  secur- 
ity card,  and  driver's  license  with  my  name  and  ad- 
dress; but  nothing  in  the  wallet  identified  me  as  a 
clergyman.  I  was  booked  as  "John  Doe." 

The  "//  Yott  Are  Arrested"  pamphlet  also  states, 
"You  have  a  right  to  use  the  telephone  as  soon  as  you 
are  brought  to  the  police  station  to  call  vour  familv,  or 
a  friend,  or  a  lawyer  and  to  arrange  bail."  Twice  we 
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asked  to  use  the  telephone.  The  second  time  a  pohce- 
man  showed  us  a  poster  which  stated  tliat  we  could 
make  our  one  phone  call  "upon  being  booked,"  which, 
he  said,  "means  after  you  are  booked. "  Around  10  p.  m. 
after  having  been  booked,  we  again  asked  to  use  the 
telephone.  \\'e  were  refused,  put  in  a  paddy  wagon, 
and  hauled  off  to  City  Jail. 

Either  the  Attorney  General's  Office  should  revise 
its  pamphlet  or  Station  2  officers  should  study  it.  We 
were  not  told  wh\'  we  were  arrested,  what  our  rights 
were,  nor  allowed  to  make  that  one  phone  call.  Could 
it  be  that  human  beings  called  "hippies"  are  treated  as 
second  class  citizens? 

The  same  thing  happened  at  City  Jail.  \A'hen  we 
exercised  our  right  not  to  give  information,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  make  the  telephone  call.  In  fact,  an  offi- 
cer told  us  we  could  sit  in  cells  and  think  about  it 
awhile. 

We  sat  in  cells  and  thought  about  it  until  about 
11:30  p.  m.  At  that  time  the  Re\-.  William  Hudson,  my 
colleague  at  Old  West  Church,  knowing  I  had  been 
arrested,  came  to  the  jail  and  demanded  to  see  if  "John 
Doe"  were  I.  Rev.  Hudson  then  called  Mr.  Calvin 
\\'eir,  my  la\vyer,  who  came  to  the  jail  and  arranged 
for  our  release  on  personal  recognizance. 

We  left  the  jail  at  1:00  a.  m.  As  we  walked  toward 
Jeff  MacMann's  apartment,  I  was  acutelv  aware  of  my 
"hippie"  appearance  and  became  fearful  of  meeting 
"strong"  toughs  whose  "masculinity"  might  be  threat- 
ened to  the  point  of  working  us  o\er.  I  could  only  think 
of  the  stories  I  had  heard  of  long-haired  youths  walk- 
ing down  streets  and  being  assaulted  for  no  reason 
other  than  their  appearance. 

Our  trial  was  held  the  following  Friday.  We  were 
charged  with  "loud  and  raucous  outcries"  ( loudly  urg- 
ing four  hundred  human  beings  called  "hippies"  not  to 
leave  the  Common  when  police  ordered  them  out), 
being  "idle  and  disorderly,"  and  "refusing  to  obey  a 
reasonable  command  of  a  law  oflBcer."  None  of  these 
charges  was  true. 

During  the  trial,  the  judge  described  the  Common 
as  a  "snake  pit."  Referring  to  "hippiedom,"  he  said, 
"We  want  to  bring  them  back  into  the  human  race." 
"They  are  part  of  it  now,"  1  replied. 

Just  for  the  record:  if  we  treat  persons  as  members 
of  a  snake  pit,  they'll  act  like  snakes,  if  we  treat  them 
as  members  of  the  human  race,  they'll  act  like  human 
beings. 

I  dressed  like  the  people  called  "hippies,"  went  on 
the  Common,  and  found  out  for  mvself.  Here  is  what 
else  I  found  out. 

Underneath  my  beard  and  beads  was  a  man,  a 
minister,  a  husband,  a  father.  But  no  one  could  tell  by 
looking  at  me.  Then  who  among  us  can  tell  by  looking 
what  is  on  the  inside  of  these  persons  called  "hippies"? 

These  human  beings  called  "hippies"  are  the  latest 
minority  group,  the  latest  victims  of  our  inabihtv  to  be 
human.  The  word  "hippie"  carries  the  same  emotional 
meanings  as  "Nigger,"  "Wop,"  "Kike."  Nor  are  we  deal- 
ing here  only  with  the  emotional  reaction  of  certain 
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policemen.  They  are  merely  doing  their  duty,  reflect- 
ing and  acting  out  the  prejudice  and  anxiety  of  us  citi- 
zens. Concerning  the  persons  called  "hippies, "  a  basic 
issue  is  their  right  to  be  different. 

Why  do  the  persons  called  "hippies"  stir  up  such 
wrath  in  us?  Does  their  interest  in  persons  make  any 
of  us  anxious  about  our  preoccupation  with  things? 
Does  their  different  appearance  threaten  our  need  to 
conform? 

Do  their  long  hair  and  attire  create  doubts  in  us 
about  our  own  masculinity  and  femininity?  Is  their 
search  for  community  an  upsetting  commentary  on  the 
lack  of  community,  of  closeness  in  the  middle  class 
homes  from  which  they  come? 

.Are  they  merelv  "parasites"  who  threaten  to  destroy 
evervthing  we  ha\e  built  up?  Or  does  their  lack  of  la- 
bor threaten  our  work-oriented,  economic,  material- 
istic value  system?  \\'hy  dont  they  work  like  we  do? 
\\'h\^  do  some  of  us  work  as  we  do? 

A  curfew,  night  sticks,  police  dogs,  "curiosity  blood 
seekers"  and  sensational  reporting  by  some  of  the  press 
will  not  solve  the  runaway,  drug,  venereal  disease  and 
emotional  problems  facing  a  number  of  these  young 
people,  and  us.  These  are  forces  of  repression,  not  re- 
newal. Rather  than  curbing  the  flower  children,  these 
forces  merely  brew  trouble  makers  and  trouble  watch- 
ers. 

Renewal  of  the  life  of  our  cit)'  in\ol\'es  much  more 
than  a  mortar-and-metal  mentality.  At  this  point  it 
in\ol\es  humanized  attitudes  and  actions  toward  long 
hair  and  beards.  Instead  of  repressive  measures,  the 
flower  children  need  and  will  respond  to  our  human 
resources. 

A  communications  center  tent  is  needed  to  provide 
them  with  information  on  sanitation,  medical,  physical, 
vocational,  rehabilitative  and  legal  resources.  Recrea- 
tional, religious,  medical,  vocational,  social  work  and 
other  personnel  should  be  made  available  to  listen  and 
respond  to  them  as  persons. 

Churches,  synagogues,  and  universities  are  needed 
to  pro\ide  educational  and  recreational  opportunities 
and  oxernight  facilities  for  them.  Space  is  needed  for 
them  to  do  their  thing — their  music,  poetr\%  religious 
expression,  discussions,  arts,  crafts.  Opportunities  are 
needed  for  them  to  express  their  concern  for  persons. 
Just  laws  and  the  firm,  rational  controls  of  our  police 
are  needed  to  protect  evervone's  rights  and  person, 
including  the  persons  called  "hippies." 

And  these  persons  called  "hippies"  have  resources 
to  offer  us.  Their  music  and  art.  Concern  for  persons. 
Sense  of  communal  responsibility.  ^^'iIlingness  to  clean 
our  city  lots  and  streets.  Entertain  us.  Colorful  dress. 
Their  search  for  identity  and  communit}'  in  a  confus- 
ing and  confused  society.  \\'hat  they  are  telling  us 
about  themselves  and  us. 

Is  Boston  a  city  of  renewal  or  repression?  That  de- 
pends on  how  we  look  at  and  respond  to  persons.  Are 
we  able  to  see  the  worth  and  promise  of  every  human 
life,  knowing  that  \\-e  share  with  every  other  person  a 
common  humanity?     ■ 
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Lycoming  Represented 
at  School  Inaugurations 

Dr.  R.  Andrew  Lady  '49,  assis- 
tant to  the  president,  attended  the 
inauguration  of  the  Reverend  Wal- 
lace F.  Stettler,  Friday,  September 
27,  1968,  as  the  ninth  president  of 
^^'v()Ining  Seminary,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Speaker  for  the  inauguration  was 
Dr.  D.  Frederick  Wertz,  resident 
bishop  of  the  ^^'est  Virginia  Area  of 
The  United  Methodist  Church. 

Tlie  Reverend  Mr.  Stettler  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Lycoming  College  since 
196L 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Ewing,  professor 
of  history,  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  J.  Garber  Drushal,  October 
n,  as  president  of  The  College  of 
\\'ooster,  W'ooster,  Ohio. 

Prior  to  his  inauguration,  Dr. 
Drushal  was  dean  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege and  had  served  as  professor  of 
speech. 

Mr.  Ewing  is  a  graduate  of  The 
College  of  Wooster  holding  the 
A.B.  degree  from  that  institution. 

Dr.  R.  Andrew  Lady  was  also 
present  at  the  inauguration  of 
George  H.  Williams  as  the  ninth 
president  of  The  American  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  Wednes- 
day, October  16.  Presiding  at  the 
inaugural  luncheon  was  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Parlin,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  Dr.  Parlin  re- 
ceived the  honorary  degree,  doctor 
of  laws  from  Lycoming  in  1960 
when  he  was  the  commencement 
speaker. 

Howard  C.  Beach  '49,  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y.,  attended  the  Convoca- 
tion of  Rochester  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology on  October  19. 

Mrs.  Alan  C.  Marshall,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.,  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  The  Very  Reverend  W.  Sea- 
vey  Joyce,  as  president  of  Boston 
College  on  October  20.  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall is  the  former  Jane  E.  Rust  '6.3. 

J.  Barton  KRA^rER  '56,  Prospect 
Park,  Pa.,  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  The  Very  Reverend  Ter- 
rance  Toland,  S.J.,  as  president  of 
Saint  Joseph's  College  on  Novem- 
ber 14. 
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The  Rev.  Wallace  F.  Stettler,  President  of  Wyoming  Seminary,  Mrs.  Stettler,  Bishop  D. 
Frederick  Wertz,  and  Dr.  R.  Andrew  Lady  await  the  start  of  the  inaugural  procession. 


John  W.  Snyder  '52,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  attended  the  inauguration  of 
Woodrow  NL  Strickler,  as  president 
of  the  University  of  Louisville  on 
November  18. 

Mrs.  David  G.  Cohick,  Oak  Har- 
bor, Wash.,  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Charles  J.  Flora,  as  presi- 
dent of  Western  \\'ashington  State 
College  on  November  21.  Mrs.  Co- 
hick  is  the  former  Joanne  Korengo 
'65. 

Bonnie  S.  Byers  '66,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  attended  the  inauguration 
of  Allyn  Preston  Robinson,  as  presi- 
dent of  Dowling  College,  Oakdale, 
N.  Y.  on  February  2,  1969. 

Robert  L.  Bender  '59,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  attended  the  inauguration 
of  Robert  S.  Eckley,  as  president  of 
Illinois  \\'esleyan  University, 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  on  March  22. 

James  E.  Tallman  '57,  Director 
of  Child  Life  in  the  Methodist 
Home  for  Children,  Philadelphia, 
attended  the  inauguration  of  Leon- 
ard Lief,  as  president  of  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  College,  Bronx,  N.  Y. 
on  March  28. 

David  R.  McMahan  '64,  Ander- 
son,  Ind.,   attended   the   inaugura- 


tion of  John  J.  Pruis,  as  president 
of  Ball  State  Uni\ersity,  Muncie, 
Ind.,  on  April  11. 

Fred  A.  Pennington  '32,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Directors,  at- 
tended tlie  inauguration  of  Freder- 
ick P.  Sample,  as  president  of  Leb- 
anon Valley  College,  Annville,  Pa., 
on  April  12. 

Dr.  Ei.oiSE  C.  Snyder  '53,  pro- 
fessor of  sociology'  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, Columbia,  S.  C,  attended  the 
inauguraticm  of  Paul  Hardin,  III, 
as  president  of  Wofford  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  on  April  15. 

Dennis  L.  Kitzman  '59,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.  Y.,  attended  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Lawrence  R.  Schoenhals,  as 
[)resident  of  Roberts  Weslevan  Col- 
lege, North  Chili,  N.  Y.  on  April  19. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Hesketh,  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  attended  the  inauguration 
of  Vivian  Wilson  Henderson  as 
president  of  Clark  College,  in  At- 
lanta, on  April  19.  Mrs.  Hesketh  is 
the  former  Mauriceen  Ruth  Hen- 
dricks '56. 

Mr.  John  II.  Conrad,  assistant 
professor  of  education,  attended 
the  inauguration  of  Lawrence  Park, 
as  president  of  Mansfield  State  Col- 
lege, Mansfield,  Pa.,  on  April  26. 
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Who's 

in 
Charge  ? 

at 

LYCOMING  COLLEGE? 


THE  16-page  insert  entitled  "Who's  in  Charge?" 
is  a  report  designed  as  a  supplement  for  alumni 
magazines.  More  than  2.25  million  copies  of  this 
report  have  been  ordered  and  will  be  appearing 
in  alumni  magazines  across  the  country  this  spring. 
This  article  examines  the  roles  of  trustees,  faculty 
members,  administrators,  students,  and  the  public  in 
governing  the  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Earlier 
this  year  the  acting  president  of  Lycoming  College, 
Mr.  John  G.  Detwiler,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  parents  and 
members  of  the  student  body  in  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  this  very  subject.  We  believe  that  the  por- 
tions of  his  letter  reproduced  here  clearly  establish  the 
governing  structure  at  Lycoming  and  will  increase  the 
reader's  appreciation  for  the  comprehensive  report 
which  follows  it. 


30  January  1969 

To  THE  Parents  and  Members  of  the  Student  Body 
OF  Lycomi.nc  College: 

One  of  the  key  issues  raised  by  many  members  of 
the  Lycoming  College  family  during  my  six  months  on 
the  campus  has  been  "Whose  job  is  it  to  run  the  Col- 
lege?"  The  student  body  seems  to  have  some  internal 
and  external  reason  to  think  that  it  may  be  their  job. 
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The  faculty  have  made  many  expressions  to  me  indi- 
cating their  willingness  to  undertake  the  task.  In  order 
to  keep  the  matter  clearly  in  focus  I  want  to  answer 
the  question  in  plain  words  and  with  reference  to  the 
official  Charter  and  The  Faculty  Handbook. 


John  C.  Detwiler 
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1.  The  "Charter  of  Lycoming  College,"  as  incor- 
porated by  Act  of  Assembly  Approved  March  26, 
1860,  and  Amended  by  the  Act  of  March  27,  1862, 
and  as  Amended  by  decree  of  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  Lycoming  County  October  23,  1905,  and  as 
further  amended  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Lycom- 
ing County  June  17,  1948,  as  filed  in  the  Lycoming 
County  Recorder's  Office,  Charter  Book  4,  page 
236,  states  among  other  things  that  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  met  and  it  hereby  enacted  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  same,  that  hereafter  said  institution 
shall  he  known  by  the  name  and  style  of  Lycoming 
College  and  shall  be  used  for  the  education  of 
males  and  females.  Also  "there  is  hereby  erected 
and  established  under  the  name  and  style  of  Ly- 
coming College  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with 
perpetual  succession  ...  by  which  name  the  Direc- 
tors hereinafter  named  and  their  successors  shall  be 
able  and  capable  at  law  and  in  ecjuity  ...  for  the 
use  of  said  College  ...  in  such  manner  as  said 
Directors  may  deem  best  ...  to  do  and  transact  all 
and  every  business  touching  or  concerning  the 
premises,  or  which  shall  be  incidentally  necessary 
thereto,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  any  body  politic 
or  corporate,  having  power  to  manage  their  own 
concerns."  Further,  "the  interest  of  said  College 
shall  be  under  the  management  and  direction  of  a 
Board  of  Directors  of  which  the  maximum  number 
shall  be  thirty,  two-thirds  shall  be  members  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  one-third  shall  be  alumni  of  the 
College,  and  one-third  shall  be  members  or  man- 
agers of  the  Preachers'  Aid  Society  of  the  Central 
Pennsylvania  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church."  Further,  "the  Board  of  Directors  immedi- 
ately after  their  election  shall  meet  and  elect  one  of 
their  number  President,  one  Vice-President,  a  Sec- 
retary, and  a  Treasurer." 

2.  Section  6  of  the  Charter  states  "The  Board  shall 
cause  to  be  made  for  their  use,  one  common  seal .  .  . 
the  said  Board  shall  meet  at  such  times  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  appoint  and  shall  have  power,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  make  and  enact  by-laws 
and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  said  Col- 
lege, the  finances,  electing  and  appointing  the  Pres- 
ident and  members  of  the  Board  of  Instruction,  fi.x- 
ing  their  salaries,  removing  them  for  misconduct, 
breaches  of  the  by-laws,  or  other  causes  which  shall 
be  deemed  sufficient,  appoint  committees  of  their 
own  Board,  and  generally  to  determine  all  matters 
and  things  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  College  .  .  .  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Instruction  shall  be  an  itinerant  minister  of  The 
Methodist  Church,  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  annually,  and  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Presiding  Bishop  of  the  annual  conference  of  that 
church  within  the  bounds  of  which  said  College 
may  be  situated." 

The   undersigned   as    Acting   President   of   the 
Board  of  Instruction,  acts  under  the  by-laws  of  the 
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Lijcoming  College  is  identified  by  this  gift 
from  the  Class  of  1968. 


Charter  which  states  among  other  things,  "the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Instruction  shall  be  the  head 
of  all  departments  of  the  College,  exercising  such 
supervision  and  direction  as  will  promote  efficiency. 
He  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  faculty.  He 
shall  be  the  official  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Faculty  and  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
between  the  students  and  the  Board  of  Directors. 
He  shall  recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee 
(of  the  Board  of  Directors)  all  promotions  and 
appointments  for  the  faculty.  The  President  of  the 
Board  of  Instruction  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
discipline  of  the  College  and  for  executing  such 
measures  concerning  the  internal  administration  of 
the  College  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  enact. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Instruction  shall 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  state  of  the  College  and,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  present  for  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  deem  necessary  or  expedient  for  its  wel- 
fare." 

3.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Instruction  has  by 
custom  delegated  his  responsibility  as  "head  of  all 
departments  of  the  College"  to  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege and  through  his  office  to  the  several  academic 
department  heads;  to  the  Dean  of  Students  in  mat- 
ters of  student  personnel;  and  to  the  Treasurer, 
Director  of  Development  and  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  functions  related  to  their  offices 
specifically. 
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4.  As  a  college  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
land  and  as  a  center  of  learning  and  reason  in  a 
turbulent  world,  Lycoming  College  has  the  duty  to 
discuss  the  issues  of  the  day  in  an  atmosphere  of 
intelligent  tolerance  for  all  points  of  view  and  for 
the  rights  of  all  other  people  concerned  within  and 
outside  the  campus  community.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  acting  through  the  under- 
signed to  promote  the  discussions  and  study  of  such 
\icwpoints  within  the  structure  of  our  chartered 
liberal  arts  institution  referred  to  above.  The  col- 
lege administration  is  willing  to  thoroughly  explore 
any  properly  presented  plans  and  programs  for 
alterations  of  any  part  of  the  campus  life  and  the 
undersigned  is  duty-bound  to  keep  the  E.xecutive 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Directors  informed  of 
the  direction  these  on-campus  discussions  are  tak- 
ing, to  the  end  that  appropriate  change  in  regula- 
tions, customs,  traditions  and  academic  content  of 
the  curriculum  may  take  place  in  an  orderly  and 
lawful  manner.  If  some  elements  of  the  campus 
community  propose  to  try  to  change  the  method  of 
due  process  by  violence  or  illegal  occupation  of 
property  or  by  infringement  of  the  common  rights 
of  others  the  undersigned  will  take  all  action  neces- 


sary under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  in  a  center  of 
reason,  which  is  the  only  excuse  for  the  issuance  of 
a  State  Charter  to  Lycoming  College,  that  all  cam- 
pus elements  including  students,  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators must  act  with  honor,  intelligence  and 
integrity.  Under  these  conditions  the  law  of  reason 
will  prevail  and  the  law  of  force  as  represented  by 
the  Commonwealth  and  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for  on  the  Lycom- 
ing College  campus. 

I  bespeak  your  individual  efforts  and  your  coopera- 
tion in  making  the  Lycoming  College  campus  a  better 
place  for  all  of  us  to  live,  learn  and  work.  I  remind 
you  once  again  of  the  virtues  of  the  Golden  Rule  prov- 
en through  almost  twenty  centuries  of  human  experi- 
ence. Your  thoughts  and  ideas  on  any  of  the  above 
will  be  much  appreciated. 


Faithfully  yours. 


JGD:ph 
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John  G.  Detwiler, 
Actiup  President 


LYCOMING  COLLEGE  BULLETIN 


A  Special  Report 


Who's 

in 
Charge  ? 


Trustees . . .  presidents  . .  .faculty  . .  .  students,  past  and  present: 
who  governs  this  society  that  we  call  Hhe  academic  conwmnity'? 


THE  CRY  has  been  heard  on  many  a  campus 
this  year.  It  came  from  the  campus  neigh- 
borhood, from  state  legislatures,  from  cor- 
porations trying  to  recruit  students  as  em- 
ployees, from  the  armed  services,  from  the  donors  of 
funds,  from  congressional  committees,  from  church 
groups,  from  the  press,  and  even  from  the  police: 
"Who's  in  charge  there?" 

Surprisingly  the  cry  also  came  from  "inside"  the 
colleges  and  universities — from  students  and  alumni, 
from  faculty  members  and  administrators,  and  even 
from  presidents  and  trustees: 
"Who's  in  charge  here?" 

And  there  was,  on  occasion,  this  variation:  "Who 
should  be  in  charge  here?" 

STRANGE  QUESTIONS  to  ask  about  thcsc  highly 
organized  institutions  of  our  highly  organ- 
I  ized  society?  A  sign,  as  some  have  said,  that 
our  colleges  and  universities  are  hopelessly 
chaotic,  that  they  need  more  "direction,"  that  they 
have  lagged  behind  other  institutions  of  our  society 
in  organizing  themselves  into  smooth-running, 
efficient  mechanisms? 

Or  do  such  explanations  miss  the  point?  Do  they 
overlook  much  of  the  complexity  and  subtlety  (and 
perhaps  some  of  the  genius)  of  America's  higher 
educational  enterprise? 

It  is  important  to  try  to  know. 


Here  is  one  reason: 

►  Nearly  7-nTillion  students  are  now  enrolled  in 
the  nation's  colleges  and  universities.  Eight  years 
hence,  the  total  will  have  rocketed  past  9.3-million. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  what  affects  our  col- 
leges and  universities  will  affect  unprecedented 
numbers  of  our  people — and,  in  unprecedented 
ways,  the  American  character. 

Here  is  another: 

►  "The  campus  reverberates  today  perhaps  in 
part  because  so  many  have  come  to  regard  [it]  as 
the  most  promising  of  all  institutions  for  developing 
cures  for  society's  ills."  [Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  president 
of  George  Washington  University] 

Here  is  another: 

►  "Men  must  be  discriminating  appraisers  of 
their  society,  knowing  coolly  and  precisely  what  it  is 
about  society  that  thwarts  or  limits  them  and  there- 
fore needs  modification. 

"And  so  they  must  be  discriminating  protectors 
of  their  institutions,  preserving  those  features  that 
nourish  and  strengthen  them  and  make  them  more 
free."  [John  W.  Gardner,  at  Cornell  University] 

But  who  appraises  our  colleges  and  universities? 
Who  decides  whether  (and  how)  they  need  modify- 
ing? Who  determines  what  features  to  preserve; 
which  features  "nourish  and  strengthen  them  and 
make  theni  more  free?"  In  short: 

Who's  in  charge  there? 


WJi()\s  in  Charze~I 

The  Trustees 


BY  THE  LETTER  of  the  law,  the  people  in 
charge  of  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
I  the  trustees  or  regents— 25,000  of  them, 
according  to  the  educated  guess  of  their 
principal  national  organization,  the  Association  of 
Governing  Boards. 

"In   the   long   history   of  higher   education   in 
America,"    said    one    astute    observer    recently. 
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"trustees  have  seldom  been  cast  in  a  heroic  role." 
For  decades  they  have  been  blamed  for  whatever 
faults  people  have  found  with  the  nation's  colleges 
and  universities. 

Trustees  have  been  charged,  variously,  with 
representing  the  older  generation,  the  white  race, 
religious  orthodoxy,  political  powerholders,  business 
and  economic  conservatism — in  short,  The  Estab- 
i"  lishment.  Other  critics — among  them  orthodox 
theologians,  political  powerholders,  business  and 
economic  conservatives — have  accused  trustees  of 
not  being  Establishment  enough. 

On  occasion  they  have  earned  the  criticisms.  In 
the  early  days  of  American  higher  education,  when 
most  colleges  were  associated  with  churches,  the 
trustees  were  usually  clerics  with  stern  ideas  of  what 
should  and  should  not  be  taught  in  a  church-related 
institution.  They  intruded  freely  in  curriculums, 
courses,  and  the  behavior  of  students  and  faculty 
members. 

On  many  Protestant  campuses,  around  the  turn 
of  the  century,  the  clerical  influence  was  lessened 
and  often  withdrawn.  Clergymen  on  their  boards  of 
trustees  were  replaced,  in  many  instances,  by 
businessmen,  as  the  colleges  and  universities  sought 
trustees  who  could  underwrite  their  solvency.  As 
state  systems  of  higher  education  were  founded,  they 
too  were  put  under  the  control  of  lay  regents  or 
trustees. 

Trustee-faculty  conflicts  grew.  Infringements  of 
academic  freedom  led  to  the  founding,  in  1915,  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors. 
Through  the  association,  faculty  members  developed 
and  gained  wide  acceptance  of  strong  principles  of 
academic  freedom  and  tenure.  The  conflicts  eased — 
but  even  today  many  faculty  members  watch  their 
institution's  board  of  trustees  guardedly. 

In  the  past  several  years,  on  some  campuses, 
trustees  have  come  under  new  kinds  of  attack. 

►  At  one  university,  students  picketed  a  meeting 
of  the  governing  board  because  two  of  its  members, 
they  said,  led  companies  producing  weapons  used  in 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

►  On  another  campus,  students  (joined  by  some 
faculty  members)  charged  that  college  funds  had 
been  invested  in  companies  operating  in  racially 
divided  South  Africa.  The  investments,  said  the 
students,  should  be  canceled;  the  board  of  trustees 
should  be  censured. 

►  At  a  Catholic  institution,  two  years  ago,  most 
students  and  faculty  members  went  on  strike  be- 
cause the  trustees  (comprising  33  clerics  and  1 1  lay- 


men) had  dismissed  a  liberal  theologian  from  the 
faculty.  The  board  reinstated  him,  and  the  strike 
ended.  A  year  ago  the  board  was  reconstituted  to 
consist  of  15  clerics  and  15  laymen.  (A  similar  shift 
to  laymen  on  their  governing  boards  is  taking  place 
at  many  Catholic  colleges  and  universities.) 

►  A  state  college  president,  ordered  by  his 
trustees  to  reopen  his  racially  troubled  campus,  re- 
signed because,  he  said,  he  could  not  "reconcile 
effectively  the  conflicts  between  the  trustees"  and 
other  groups  at  his  institution. 

How  DO  MOST  TRUSTEES  mcasurc  up  to 
their  responsibilities?  How  do  they  react 
to  the  lightning-bolts  of  criticism  that, 
by  their  position,  they  naturally  attract? 
We  have  talked  in  recent  months  with  scores  of 
trustees  and  have  collected  the  written  views  of 
many  others.  Our  conclusion:  With  some  notable 
(and  often  highly  vocal)  exceptions,  both  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  many  trustees'  understanding 
of  higher  education's  problems,  including  the  touch- 
iness of  their  own  position,  are  greater  than  most 
people  suspect. 

Many  boards  of  trustees,  we  found,  are  showing 
deep  concern  for  the  views  of  students  and  are  going 
to  extraordinary  lengths  to  know  them  better.  In- 
creasing numbers  of  boards  are  rewriting  their 
by-laws  to  include  students  (as  well  as  faculty 
members)  in  their  membership. 

William  S.  Paley,  chairman  of  cbs  and  a  trustee 
of  Columbia  University,  said  after  the  student  out- 
breaks on  that  troubled  campus: 

"The  university  may  seem  [to  students]  like  just 
one  more  example  of  the  establishment's  trying  to 
run  their  lives  without  consulting  them.  ...  It  is 
essential  that  we  make  it  possible  for  students  to 
work  for  the  correction  of  such  conditions  legitimate- 
ly and  eff"ectively  rather  than  compulsively  and 
violently.  .  .  . 

"Legally  the  university  is  the  board  of  trustees, 
but  actually  it  is  very  largely  the  community  of 
teachers  and  students.  That  a  board  of  trustees 
should  commit  a  university  community  to  policies 
and  actions  without  the  components  of  that  com- 
munity participating  in  discussions  leading  to  such 
commitments  has  become  obsolete  and  unworkable." 
Less  often  than  one  might  expect,  considering 
some  of  the  provocations,  did  we  find  boards  of 
trustees  giving  "knee-jerk"  reactions  even  to  the 
most  extreme  demands  presented  to  tliem.  Not  very 
long  ago,  most  boards  might  have  rejected  such 


Tlie  role  of  higher  education's  trustees  often  is  misinterpreted  and  misunderstood 


As  others  seek  a  greater  voice,  presidents  are  natural  targets  for  their  attack 


demands  out  of  hand;  no  longer.  James  M.  Hester, 
the  president  of  New  York  University,  described  the 
change: 

"To  the  activist  mind,  the  fact  that  our  board 
of  trustees  is  legally  entrusted  with  the  property  and 
privileges  of  operating  an  educational  institution  is 
more  an  affront  tiian  an  acceptable  fact.  What  is 
considered  relevant  is  what  is  called  the  social 
reality,  not  the  legal  authority. 

"A  decade  ago  the  reaction  of  most  trustees  and 
presidents  to  assertions  of  this  kind  was  a  forceful 
statement  of  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  a 
private  institution  to  do  as  it  sees  fit.  While  faculty 
control  over  the  curriculum  and,  in  many  cases, 
student  discipline  was  delegated  by  most  boards 
long  before,  the  power  of  the  trustees  to  set  university 
policy  in  other  areas  and  to  control  the  institution 
financially  was  unquestioned. 

"Ten  years  ago  authoritarian  answers  to  radical 
questions  were  frequently  given  with  confidence. 
Now,  however,  authoritarian  answers,  which  often 
provide  emotional  release  when  contemplated,  some- 
how seem  inappropriate  when  delivered." 

ASA  RESULT,  trustees  everywhere  are  re-exam- 
I^L  ining  their  role  in  the  governance  of 
/  ^  colleges  and  universities,  and  changes 
.A.  J^.  seem  certain.  Often  the  changes  will  be 
subtle,  perhaps  consisting  of  a  shift  in  attitude,  as 
President  Hester  suggested.  But  they  will  be  none 
the  less  profound. 

In  the  process  it  seems  likely  that  trustees,  as 
Vice-Chancellor  Ernest  L.  Boyer  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  put  it,  will  "recognize  that  the 
college  is  not  only  a  place  where  past  achievements 
are  preserved  and  transmitted,  but  also  a  place 
where  the  conventional  wisdom  is  constantly  sub- 
jected to  merciless  scrutiny." 
Mr.  Boyer  continued: 

"A  board  member  who  accepts  this  fact  will 
remain  poised  when  surrounded  by  cross-currents  of 
controversy.  .  .  .  He  will  come  to  view  friction  as  an 
essential  ingredient  in  the  life  of  a  university,  and 
vigorous  debate  not  as  a  sign  of  decadence,  but  of 
robust  health. 

"And,  in  recognizing  these  facts  for  himself,  the 
trustee  will  be  equipped  to  do  battle  when  the 
college — and  implicitly  the  whole  enterprise  of 
higher  education — is  threatened  by  earnest  primi- 
tives, single-minded  fanatics,  or  calculating  dema- 
gogues." 


Who's  in  charge?  Every  eight  years, 
on  the  average,  the  members  of  a 
college  or  university  board  must 
provide  a  large  part  of  the  answer 
by  reaching,  in  Vice-Chancellor  Boyer's  words, 
"the  most  crucial  decision  a  trustee  will  ever  be 
called  upon  to  make." 

They  must  choose  a  new  president  for  the  place 
and,  as  they  have  done  with  his  predecessors,  dele- 
gate much  of  their  authority  to  him. 

The  task  is  not  easy.  At  any  given  moment,  it  has 
been  estimated,  some  300  colleges  and  universities 
in  the  United  States  are  looking  for  presidents.  The 
qualifications  are  high,  and  the  requirements  are  so 
exacting  that  many  top-flight  persons  to  whom  a 
presidency  is  oflFered  turn  down  the  job. 

As  the  noise  and  violence  level  of  campus  protests 
has  risen  in  recent  years,  the  search  for  presidents 
has  grown  more  difficult — and  the  turndowns  more 
frequent. 

"Fellow  targets,"  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  of  col- 
lege presidents  and  other  administrators  called  his 
audience  last  fall.  The  audience  laughed  nervously. 
The  description,  they  knew,  was  all  too  accurate. 

"Even  in  the  absence  of  strife  and  disorder, 
academic  administrators  are  the  men  caught  in  the 
middle  as  the  defenders — and,  altogether  too  often 
these  days,  the  beleaguered  defenders — of  institu- 
tional integrity,"  Logan  Wilson,  president  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  has  said.  "Al- 
though college  or  university  presidencies  are  still 
highly  respected  positions  in  our  society,  growing 
numbers  of  campus  malcontents  seem  bent  on  doing 
everything  they  can  to  harass  and  discredit  die 
performers  of  these  key  roles." 

This  is  unfortunate — the  more  so  because  the 
harassment  frequently  stems  from  a  deep  misunder- 
standing of  the  college  administrator's  function. 

The  most  successful  administrators  cast  them- 
selves in  a  "staff"  or  "service"  role,  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  faculty  and  students  their  central  con- 
cern. Assuming  such  a  role  often  takes  a  large 
measure  of  stamina  and  goodwill.  At  many  in- 
stitutions, both  faculty  membez'S  and  students  ha- 
bitually blame  administrators  for  whatever  ails  them 
— and  it  is  hard  for  even  the  most  dedicated  of  ad- 
ministrators to  remember  that  they  and  the  faculty- 
student  critics  are  on  the  same  side. 

"Without  administrative  leadership,"  philosopher 
Sidney  Hook  has  observed,  "every  institution  .  .  . 
runs  down  hill.  The  greatness  of  a  university  consists 
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A  college's  heart  is  its  faculty.  What  part  should  it  have  in  running  the  place? 


predominantly  in  the  greatness  of  its  faculty.  But 
faculties  ...  do  not  themselves  build  great  faculties. 
To  build  great  faculties,  administrative  leadership 
is  essential." 

Shortly  after  the  start  of  this  academic  year, 
however,  the  American  Council  on  Education  re- 
leased the  results  of  a  survey  of  what  2,040  ad- 
ministrators, trustees,  faculty  members,  and  students 
foresaw  for  higher  education  in  the  1970's.  Most 
thought  "the  authority  of  top  administrators  in 
making  broad  policy  decisions  will  be  significantly 
eroded  or  diffused."  And  three  out  of  four  faculty 
members  said  they  found  the  prospect  "desirable." 

Who's  in  charge?  Clearly  the  answer  to  that 
question  changes  with  every  passing  day. 

WITH  IT  ALL,  the  job  of  the  president 
has  grown  to  unprecedented  propor- 
tions. The  old  responsibilities  of  lead- 
ing the  faculty  and  students  have 
proliferated.  The  new  responsibilities  of  money- 
raising  and  business  management  have  been  heaped 
on  top  of  them.  The  brief  span  of  the  typical  presi- 
dency— about  eight  years — testifies  to  the  roughness 
of  the  task. 

Yet  a  president  and  his  administration  very  often 
exert  a  decisive  influence  in  governing  a  college  or 
university.  One  president  can  set  a  pace  and  tone 
that  invigorate  an  entire  institution.  Another  presi- 
dent can  enervate  it. 

At  Columbia  University,  for  instance,  following 
last  year's  disturbances  there,  an  impartial  fact- 
finding commission  headed  by  Archibald  Cox  traced 
much  of  the  unrest  among  students  and  faculty 
members  to  "Columbia's  organization  and  style  of 
administration": 

"The  administration  of  Columbia's  affairs  too 
often  conveyed  an  attitude  of  authoritarianism  and 
invited  distrust.  In  part,  the  appearance  resulted 
from  style;  for  example,  it  gave  affront  to  read  that 
an  influential  university  official  was  no  more  in- 
terested in  student  opinion  on  matters  of  intense 
concern  to  students  than  he  was  in  their  taste  for 
strawberries. 

"In  part,  the  appearance  reflected  the  true  state 
of  affairs.  .  .  .  The  president  was  unwilling  to  sur- 
render absolute  disciplinary  powers.  In  addition, 
government  by  improvisation  seems  to  have  been 
not  an  exception,  but  the  rule." 

At  San  Francisco  State  College,  last  December, 
the  leadership  of  Acting  President  S.  I.  Hayakawa, 


whether  one  approved  it  or  not,  was  similarly  de- 
cisive. He  confronted  student  demonstrators,  prom- 
ised to  suspend  any  faculty  members  or  students 
who  disrupted  the  campus,  reopened  the  institution 
under  police  protection,  and  then  considered  the 
dissidents'  demands. 

But  looking  ahead,  he  said,  "We  must  eventually 
put  campus  discipline  in  the  hands  of  responsible 
faculty  and  student  groups  who  will  work  coopera- 
tively with  administrations  .  .  .  ." 

Who's  in  charge?  "However  the  power 
mixture  may  be  stirred,"  says  Dean 
W.  Donald  Bowles  of  American  Uni- 
versity, "in  an  institution  aspiring  to 
quality,  the  role  of  the  faculty  remains  central.  No 
president  can  prevail  indefinitely  without  at  least 
the  tacit  support  of  the  faculty.  Few  deans  will  last 
more  than  a  year  or  two  if  the  faculty  does  not 
approv^e  their  policies." 

The  power  of  the  faculty  in  the  academic  ac- 
tivities of  a  college  or  university  has  long  been  recog- 
nized. Few  boards  of  trustees  would  seriously  con- 
sider infringing  on  the  faculty's  authority  over  what 
goes  on  in  the  classroom.  As  for  the  college  or 
university  president,  he  almost  always  would  agree 
with  McGeorge  Bundy,  president  of  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation, that  he  is,  "on  academic  matters,  the  agent 
and  not  the  master  of  the  faculty." 

A  joint  statement  by  three  major  organizations 
representing  trustees,  presidents,  and  professors  has 
spelled  out  the  faculty's  role  in  governing  a  college 
or  university.  It  says,  in  part: 

"The  faculty  has  primary  responsibility  for  such 
fundamental  areas  as  curriculum,  subject  matter 
and  methods  of  instruction,  research,  faculty  status, 
and  those  aspects  of  student  life  which  relate  to  the       J 
educational  process.  - 

"On  these  matters,  the  power  of  review  or  final 
decision  lodged  in  the  governing  board  or  delegated 
by  it  to  the  president  should  be  exercised  adversely 
only  in  exceptional  circumstances.  ... 

"The  faculty  sets  the  requirements  for  the  degrees       • 
offered  in  course,  determines  when  the  requirements 
have  been  met,  and  authorizes  the  president  and       ' 
board  to  grant  the  degrees  thus  achieved. 

"Faculty  status  and  related  matters  are  primarily 
a  faculty  responsibility.  This  area  includes  appoint-       J 
ments,  reappointments,  decisions  not  to  reappoint,         = 
promotions,  the  granting  of  tenure,  and  dismissal. 
.  .  .  The  governing  board  and  president  should,  on 


questions  of  faculty  status,  as  in  other  matters  where 
the  faculty  has  primary  responsibility,  concur  with 
the  faculty  judgment  except  in  rare  instances  and 
for  compelling  reasons  which  should  be  stated  in 
detail. 

"The  faculty  should  actively  participate  in  the 
determination  of  policies  and  procedures  governing 
salary  increases.  .  .  . 

"Agencies  for  faculty  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  college  or  university  should  be  estab- 
lished at  each  level  where  faculty  responsibility  is 
present.  .  .  ." 

Few  have  quarreled  with  the  underlying  reason 
for  such  faculty  autonomy:  the  protection  of  aca- 
demic freedom.  But  some  thoughtful  observers  of  the 
college  and  university  scene  think  some  way  must  be 
found  to  prevent  an  undesirable  side  effect:  the 
perpetuation  of  comfortable  ruts,  in  which  individ- 
ual faculty  members  might  prefer  to  preserve  the 
status  quo  rather  than  approve  changes  that  the 
welfare  of  their  students,  their  institutions,  and 
society  might  demand. 

The  president  of  George  Washington  University, 
Lloyd  H.  Elliott,  put  it  this  way  last  fall: 

"Under  the  banner  of  academic  freedom,  [the 
individual  professor's]  authority  for  his  own  course 
has  become  an  almost  unchallenged  right.  He  has 
been  not  only  free  to  ignore  suggestions  for  change, 
but  licensed,  it  is  assumed,  to  prevent  any  change 
he  himself  does  not  choose. 

"Even  in  departments  where  courses  are  sequen- 
tial, the  individual  professor  chooses  the  degree  to 
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whicli    lie    will    accommodate    his 
course   to   others  in  the    sequence. 


The  question  then  becomes:  What 
restructuring  is  possible  or  desirable 
within  the  context  of  the  professor's 
academic  freedom?" 

NOTHER  PHENOMENON  has  af- 
fected   the   faculty's  role 
in  go\'erning  the  colleges 
and  universities  in  recent 
years.   Louis  T.  Benezet,  president 
of  the  Claremont  Graduate  School 
and  University  Center,  describes  it 
thus: 

"Socially,  the  greatest  change  that 
has  taken  place  on  tlie  American  campus  is  the  pro- 
essionalization  of  the  faculty.  .  .  .  The  pattern  of 
faculty  activity  both  inside  and  outside  the  institution 
has  changed  accordingly. 

"The  original  faculty  corporation  was  the  univer- 
sity. It  is  now  quite  unstable,  composed  of  mobile 
professors  whose  employment  depends  on  regional 
or  national  conditions  in  their  field,  rather  than  on 
an  organic  relationship  to  their  institution  and  e\'en 


. 


less  on  the  relationship  to  their  administrative 
heads.  .  .  . 

"With  such  powerful  changes  at  work  strengthen- 
ing the  professor  as  a  specialist,  it  has  become  more 
difficult  to  promote  faculty  responsibility  for  edu- 
cational policy." 

Said  Columbia  trustee  William  S.  Paley:  "It  has 
been  my  own  observation  that  faculties  tend  to  as- 
sume the  attitude  that  they  are  a  detached  ar- 
bitrating force  between  students  on  one  hand  and 
administrators  on  the  other,  with  no  immediate 
responsibility  for  the  university  as  a  whole." 

YET  IN  THEORY,  at  Icast,  faculty  members 
seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  taking  a  greater 
part  in  governing  their  colleges  and 
universities.  In  the  American  Council  on 
Education's  survey  of  predictions  for  the  1970's, 
99  per  cent  of  the  faculty  members  who  responded 
said  such  participation  was  "highly  desirable"  or 
"essential."  Three  out  of  four  said  it  was  "almost 
certain"  or  "very  likely"  to  develop.  (Eight  out  of 
ten  administrators  agreed  that  greater  faculty  par- 
ticipation was  desirable,  although  they  were  con- 
siderably less  optimistic  about  its  coming  about.) 

In  another  survey  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  Archie  R.  Dykes — now  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee  at  Martin — interviewed 
106  faculty  members  at  a  large  midwestern  univer- 
sity to  get  their  views  on  helping  to  run  the  in- 
stitution. He  found  "a  pervasive  ambivalence  in 
faculty  attitudes  toward  participation  in  decision- 
making." 

Faculty  members  "indicated  the  faculty  should 
have  a  strong,  active,  and  influential  role  in  de- 
cisions," but  "revealed  a  strong  reticence  to  give  the 
time  such  a  role  would  require,"  Mr.  Dykes  re- 
ported. "Asserting  that  faculty  participation  is  es- 
sential, they  placed  participation  at  the  bottom  of 
the  professional  priority  list  and  deprecated  their 
colleagues  who  do  participate." 

Kramer  Rohfleisch,  a  history  professor  at  San 
Diego  State  College,  put  it  this  way  at  a  meeting  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  Colleges  and 
Universities:  "If  we  do  shoulder  this  burden  [of 
academic  governance]  to  excess,  just  who  will  tend 
the  academic  store,  do  the  teaching,  and  extend  the 
range  of  human  knowledge?" 

The  report  of  a  colloquium  at  Teachers  College, 
New  York,  took  a  different  view:  "Future  encoun- 
ters [on  the  campuses]  may  be  even  less  likely  of 


resolution  than  the  present  difficulties  unless  both 
faculty  members  and  students  soon  gain  widened 
perspectives  on  issues  of  university  governance." 

Who's  in  charge?  Today  a  new  group 
has  burst  into  the  picture:  the  col- 
lege and  university  students  them- 
selves. 
The  issues  arousing  students  have  been  numerous. 
Last  academic  year,  a  nationwide  survey  by  Educa- 
tional Testing  Service  found,  the  Number  1  cause 
of  student  unrest  was  the  war  in  Vietnam;  it  caused 
protests  at  34  per  cent  of  the  859  four-year  colleges 
and  universities  studied.  The  second  most  frequent 
cause  of  unrest  was  dormitory  regulations.  This 
year,  many  of  the  most  violent  campus  demonstra- 
tions have  centered  on  civil  rights. 

In  many  instances  the  stated  issues  were  the  real 
causes  of  student  protest.  In  others  they  provided 
excuses  to  radical  students  whose  aims  were  less  the 
correction  of  specific  ills  or  the  reform  of  their  col- 
leges and  universities  than  the  destruction  of  the 
political  and  social  system  as  a  whole.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  differentiate  the  two,  and  a  look  at  the 
dramatis  personae  can  be  instructive  in  doing  so. 

AT  the  left — the  "New  Left,"  not  to  be  con- 
I^L       fused  with  old-style  liberalism — is  Stu- 

f — %  dents  for  a  Democratic  Society,  whose 
.^  _J^- leaders  often  use  the  issue  of  university 
reform  to  mobilize  support  from  their  fellow  students 
and  to  "radicalize"  them.  The  major  concern  of 
SDS  is  not  with  the  colleges  and  universities  per  se, 
but  with  American  society  as  a  whole. 

"It  is  basically  impossible  to  have  an  honest 
university  in  a  dishonest  society,"  said  the  chairman 
of  SDS  at  Columbia,  Mark  Rudd,  in  what  was  a  fairly 
representative  statement  of  the  sds  attitude.  Last 
year's  turmoil  at  Columbia,  in  his  view,  was  im- 
mensely valuable  as  a  way  of  educating  students 
and  the  public  to  the  "corrupt  and  exploitative" 
nature  of  U.S.  society. 

"It's  as  if  you  had  reformed  Heidelberg  in  1938," 
an  SDS  member  is  likely  to  say,  in  explanation  of  his 
philosophy.  "You  would  still  have  had  Hitler's 
Germany  outside  the  university  walls." 

The  SDS  was  founded  in  1962.  Today  it  is  a  loosely 
organized  group  with  some  35,000  members,  on 
about  350  campuses.  Nearly  everyone  who  has 
studied  the  sds  phenomenon  agrees  its  members  are 
highly  idealistic  and  very  bright.  Their  idealism  has 
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led  them  to  a  disappointment  with  the  society 
around  them,  and  they  have  concluded  it  is  corrupt. 

Most  SDS  members  disapprove  of  the  Russian 
experience  with  socialism,  but  they  seem  to  admire 
the  Cuban  brand.  Recently,  however,  members  re- 
turning from  visits  to  Cuba  have  appeared  disil- 
lusioned by  repressive  measures  they  have  seen  the 
government  applying  there. 

The  meetings  of  sds — and,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
activities  of  the  national  organization,  generally — 
have  an  improvisational  quality  about  them.  This 
often  carries  over  into  the  sds  view  of  the  future. 
"We  can't  explain  what  form  the  society  will  take 
after  the  revolution,"  a  member  will  say.  "We'll 
just  have  to  wait  and  see  how  it  develops." 

In  recent  months  the  sds  outlook  has  become  in- 
creasingly bitter.  Some  observers,  noting  the  escala- 
tion in  militant  rhetoric  coming  from  sds  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  fear  the  radical  movement  soon 
may  adopt  a  more  openly  aggressive  strategy. 

Still,  it  is  doubtful  that  sds,  in  its  present  state  of 
organization,  would  be  capable  of  any  sustained, 
concerted  assault  on  the  institutions  of  society.  The 
organization  is  diffuse,  and  its  members  have  a 
strong  antipathy  toward  authority.  They  dislike 
carrying  out  orders,  whatever  the  source. 

FAR  MORE  INFLUENTIAL  in  the  long  run,  most 
observers  believe,  will  be  the  U.S.  National 
Student  Association.  In  the  current  spectrum 
of  student  activism  on  the  campuses,  leaders 
of  the  NSA  consider  their  members  "moderates,"  not 
radicals.  A  former  ns.a  president,  Edward  A. 
Schwartz,  explains  the  difference: 

"The  moderate  student  says,  'We'll  go  on  strike, 
rather  than  burn  the  buildings  down.'  " 

The  NSA  is  the  national  organization  of  elected 
student  governments  on  nearly  400  campuses.  Its 
Washington  office  shows  an  increasing  efficiency 
and  militancy — a  reflection,  perhaps,  of  the  fact  that 
many  college  students  take  student  governnient 
much  more  seriously,  today,  than  in  the  past. 

The  NSA  talks  of  "student  power"  and  works  at  it: 
more  student  participation  in  the  decision-making 
at  the  country's  colleges  and  universities.  And  it 
wants  changes  in  the  teaching  process  and  the 
traditional  curriculum. 

In  pursuit  of  these  goals,  the  nsa  sends  advisers 
around  the  country  to  help  student  governments 
with  their  battles.  The  advisers  often  urge  the 
students  to  take  their  challenges  to  authority  to  the 
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courts,  and  the  nsa's  central  office  maintains  an 
up-to-date  file  of  precedent  cases  and  judicial 
decisions. 

A  major  aim  of  nsa  this  year  is  reform  of  the 
academic  process.  With  a  $315,000  grant  from  the 
Ford  Foundation,  the  association  has  established  a 
center  for  educational  reform,  which  encourages 
students  to  set  up  their  own  classes  as  alternative 
models,  demonstrating  to  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities the  kinds  of  learning  that  students  consider 
worthwhile. 

The  Ford  grant,  say  nsa  officials,  will  be  used  to 
"generate  quiet  revolutions  instead  of  ugly  ones" 
on  college  campuses.  The  nsa  today  is  an  organiza- 
tion that  wants  to  reform  society  from  within, 
rather  than  destroy  it  and  then  try  to  rebuild. 

Also  in  the  picture  are  organizations  of  militant 
Negro  students,  such  as  the  Congress  for  the  Unity 
of  Black  Students,  whose  founding  sessions  at  Shaw 
University  last  spring  drew  78  delegates  from  37 
colleges  and  universities.  The  congress  is  intended 
as  a  campus  successor  to  the  Student  Nonviolent 
Coordinating  Committee.  It  will  push  for  courses  on 
the  history,  culture,  art,  literature,  and  music  of 
Negroes.  Its  founders  urged  students  to  pursue  their 
goals  without  interfering  with  the  orderly  operation 
of  their  colleges  or  jeopardizing  their  own  academic 
activities.  (Some  other  organizations  of  black  students 
are  considerably  more  militant.) 

And,  as  a  "constructive  alternative  to  the  disrup- 
tive approach,"  an  organization  called  Associated 
Student  Governments  of  the  U.S.A.  claims  a  mem- 
bership of  150  student  governments  and  proclaims 
that  it  has  "no  political  intent  or  purpose,"  only 
"the  sharing  of  ideas  about  student  government." 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  national  groups. 
In  addition,  many  others  exist  as  purely  local  or- 
ganizations, concerned  with  only  one  campus  or 
specific  issues. 

EXCEPT  FOR  THOSE  whosc  aim  is  outright  dis- 
ruption for  disruption's  sake,  many  such 
.  student  reformers  are  gaining  a  respectful 
I  hearing  from  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  members,  and  trustees — even 
as  the  more  radical  militants  are  meeting  greater 
resistance.  And  increasing  numbers  of  institutions 
have  devised,  or  are  seeking,  ways  of  making  the 
students  a  part  of  the  campus  decision-making 
process. 

It  isn't  easy.  "The  problem  of  construcii\  e  student 


participation— participation  that  gets  down  to  the 
'nitty-gritty'— is  of  course  difficult,"  Dean  C.  Peter 
Magrath  of  the  University  of  Nebraska's  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  has  written.  "Students  are  birds 
of  passage  who  usually  lack  the  expertise  and 
sophistication  to  function  effectively  on  complex 
university  aflfairs  until  their  junior  and  senior  years. 
Within  a  year  or  two  they  graduate,  but  the  ad- 
ministration and  faculty  are  left  with  the  policies 
they  helped  devise.  A  student  generation  lasts  for 
lour  years;  colleges  and  universities  are  more 
permanent." 

Yale  University's  President  Kingman  Brewster, 
testifying  before  the  National  Commission  on  the 
Causes  and  Prevention  of  Violence,  gave  these  four 
"prescriptions"  for  peaceful  student  involvement: 

►  Free  expression  must  be  "absolutely  guaran- 
teed, no  matter  how  critical  or  demonstrative  it 
may  be." 

►  Students  must  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  "the  shaping  and  direction  of  the  programs, 
activities,  and  regulations  which  affect  them." 

►  Channels  of  communication  must  be  kept 
open.  "The  freedom  of  student  expression  must  be 
matched  by  a  willingness  to  listen  seriously." 

►  The  student  must  be  treated  as  an  individual, 
with  "considerable  latitude  to  design  his  own 
program  and  way  of  life." 

With  such  guidelines,  accompanied  by  positive 
action  to  give  students  a  voice  in  the  college  and 
university  aflfairs  that  concern  them,  many  observers 
think  a  genuine  solution  to  student  unrest  may  be 
attainable.  And  many  think  the  students'  contribu- 
tion to  college  and  university  governance  will  be 
substantial,  and  that  the  nation's  institutions  of 
higher  learning  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

"Personally,"  says  Otis  A.  Singletary,  vice-chan- 
cellor for  academic  affairs  at  the  University  of 
Texas,  "my  suspicion  is  that  in  university  reform, 
the  students  are  going  to  make  a  real  impact  on  the 
improvement  of  undergraduate  teaching." 

Says  Morris  B.  Abram,  president  of  Brandeis 
University:  "Today's  students  are  physically,  emo- 
tionally, and  educationally  more  mature  than  my 
generation  at  the  same  age.  Moreover,  they  have 
become  perceptive  social  critics  of  society.  The  re- 
formers among  them  far  outnumber  the  disrupters. 
There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  ...  if  given 
the  opportunity,  [they]  will  not  infuse  good  judg- 
ment into  decisions  about  the  rules  governing  their 
lives  in  this  community." 
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As  FAR  as  the  academic  community  is  concerned, 
**■  Benjamin  Franklin's  remark  about  hanging  to- 
gether or  hanging  separately  has  never  been  more 
apt.  The  desire  for  change  is  better  expressed  in 
common  future-making  than  in  disputing  who  is  in 
and  who  is  out — or  how  far. 

—John  Caffrey,  American  Council  on  Education 


A  college  or  university  can  be  governed  well  only  by  a  sense  of  its  community 


Who's  in  charge?  Trustees  and  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  members  and 
students.  Any  other  answer— any 
authoritarian  answer  from  one  of 
the  groups  alone,  any  call  from  outside  for  more 
centralization  of  authority  to  restore  "order"  to 
the  campuses — misses  the  point  of  the  academic 
enterprise  as  it  has  developed  in  the  United  States. 
The  concept  of  that  enterprise  echoes  the  European 
idea  of  a  community  of  scholars— self-governing, 
self-determining— teachers  and  students  sharing  the 
goal  of  pursuing  knowledge.  But  it  adds  an  idea  that 
from  the  outset  was  uniquely  American:  the  belief 
that  our  colleges  and  universities  must  not  be  self- 
centered  and  ingrown,  but  must  serve  society. 

This  idea  accounts  for  putting  the  ultimate  legal 
authority  for  our  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  or  regents.  They  represent  the 
view  of  the  larger,  outside  interest  in  the  institu- 
tions: the  interest  of  churches,  of  governments,  of  the 
people.  And,  as  a  part  of  the  college  or  university's 
government,  they  represent  the  institution  to  the 
public:  defending  it  against  attack,  explaining  its 
case  to  legislatures,  corporations,  labor  unions, 
church  groups,  and  millions  of  individual  citizens. 

Each  group  in  the  campus  community  has  its  own 
interests,  for  which  it  speaks.  Each  has  its  own 
authority  to  govern  itself,  which  it  exercises.  Each 
has  an  interest  in  the  institution  as  a  whole,  which 
it  expresses.  Each,  ideally,  recognizes  the  interests  of 
the  others,  as  well  as  the  common  cause. 

That  last,  difficult  requirement,  of  course,  is 
where  the  process  encounters  the  greatest  risk  of 
breakdown. 

"Almost  any  proposal  for  major  innovation  in  the 
universities  today  runs  head-on  into  the  opposition 
of  powerful  vested  interests,"  John  W.  Gardner  has 
observed.  "And  the  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
fact  that  all  of  us  who  have  grown  up  in  the  aca- 
demic world  are  skilled  in  identifying  our  vested 
interests  with  the  Good,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful, 
so  that  any  attack  on  them  is,  by  definition, 
subversive." 

In  times  of  stress,  the  risk  of  a  breakdown  is 
especially  great.  Such  times  have  enveloped  us  all, 
in  recent  yeeirs.  The  breakdowns  have  occurred,  on 
some  campuses — at  times  spectacularly. 

Whenever  they  happen,  cries  are  heard  for 
abolishing  the  system.  Some  demand  that  campus 
authority  be  gathered  into  the  hands  of  a  few,  who 
would   then  tighten  discipline  and  curb  dissent. 


Others — at  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum — demand 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  enterprise,  without 
proposing  any  alternatives. 

If  the  colleges  and  universities  survive  these 
demands,  it  will  be  because  reason  again  has  taken 
hold.  Men  and  women  who  would  neither  destroy 
the  system  nor  prevent  needed  reforms  in  it  are 
hard  at  work  on  nearly  every  campus  in  America, 
seeking  ways  to  keep  the  concept  of  the  academic 
community  strong,  innovative,  and  workable. 

The  task  is  tough,  demanding,  and  likely  to  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come.  "For  many  professors," 
said  the  president  of  Cornell  University,  James  A. 
Perkins,  at  a  convocation  of  alumni,  "the  time  re- 
quired to  regain  a  sense  of  campus  community  .  .  . 
demands  painful  choices."  But  wherever  that  sense 
has  been  lost  or  broken  down,  regaining  it  is 
essential. 

The  alternatives  are  unacceptable.  "If  this  com- 
munity forgets  itself  and  its  common  stake  and 
destiny,"  John  Caffrey  has  written,  "there  are 
powers  outside  that  community  who  will  be  only 
too  glad  to  step  in  and  manage  for  us."  Chancellor 
Samuel  B.  Gould,  of  the  State  University  of  New 
York,  put  it  in  these  words  to  a  committee  of  the 
state  legislature: 

"This  tradition  of  internal  governance  .  .  .  must — 
at  all  cost — be  preserved.  Any  attempt,  however 
well-intentioned,  to  ignore  trustee  authority  or  to 
undermine  the  university's  own  patterns  of  opera- 
tion, will  vitiate  the  spirit  of  the  institution  and,  in 
time,  kill  the  very  thing  it  seeks  to  preserve." 

Who's  in  charge  there?  The  jigsaw 
puzzle,  put  together  on  the  preced- 
ing page,  shows  the  participants: 
trustees,  administrators,  professors, 
students,  ex-students.  But  a  piece  is  missing.  It  must 
be  supplied,  if  the  answer  to  our  question  is  to  be 
accurate  and  complete. 

It  is  the  American  people  themselves.  By  direct 
and  indirect  means,  on  both  public  and  private 
colleges  and  universities,  they  exert  an  influence 
that  few  of  them  suspect. 

The  people  wield  their  greatest  power  through 
governments.  For  the  present  year,  through  the  50 
states,  they  have  appropriated  more  than  $5-billion 
in  tax  funds  for  college  and  university  operating 
expenses  alone.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the 
$1.5-billion  of  only  eight  years  ago.  As  an  expression 
of  the  people's  decision-making  power  in  higher 


Simultaneously,  much  power  is  held  by  'outsiders'  usually  unaware  of  their  role 


education,     nothing     could     be     more     eloquent. 

Through  the  federal  government,  the  public's 
power  to  chart  the  course  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities has  been  demonstrated  even  more  dramat- 
ically. How  the  federal  government  has  spent 
money  throughout  U.S.  higher  education  has 
changed  the  colleges  and  universities  in  a  way  that 
few  could  have  visualized  a  quarter-century  ago. 

Here  is  a  hard  look  at  what  this  influence  has 
meant.  It  was  written  by  Clark  Kerr  for  the 
Brookings  Institution's  "Agenda  for  the  Nation," 
presented  to  the  Nixon  administration: 

"Power  is  allocated  with  money,"  he  wrote. 

"The  day  is  largely  past  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
autocratic  president,  the  all-powerful  chairman  of 
the  board,  the  feared  chairman  of  the  state  appro- 
priations committee,  the  financial  patron  saint,  the 
all-wise  foundation  executive  guiding  higher  educa- 
tion into  new  directions,  the  wealthy  alumnus  with 
his  pet  projects,  the  quiet  but  effective  representa- 
tives of  the  special  interests.  This  shift  of  power  can 
be  seen  and  felt  on  almost  every  campus.  Twenty 
years  of  federal  impact  has  been  the  decisive  in- 
fluence in  bringing  it  about. 

"Decisions  are  being  made  in  more  places,  and 


Who's  in  Charge  — V 

The  Public 


more  of  these  places  are  external  to  the  campus." 
The  process  began  with  the  land-grant  movement 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  enlisted  higher 
education's  resources  in  the  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural growth  of  the  nation.  It  reached  explosive 
proportions  in  World  War  II,  when  the  govern- 
ment went  to  the  colleges  and  universities  for 
desperately  needed  technology  and  research.  After 
the  war,  spurred  by  the  launching  of  Russia's 
Sputnik,  federal  support  of  activities  on  the  campuses 
grew  rapidly. 

MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  cvcry  year  went 
to  the  campuses  for  research.  Most  of 
it  was  allocated  to  individual  faculty 
members,  and  their  power  grew  pro- 
portionately. So  did  their  independence  from  the 
college  or  university  that  employed  them.  So  did 
the  importance  of  research  in  their  lives.  Clearly 
that  was  where  the  money  and  prestige  lay;  at 


Illustrated  by  Jerry  Dadds 


many  research-licavy  universities,  large  numbers  of 
faculty  members  found  that  their  teaching  duties 
somehow  seemed  less  important  to  them.  Thus  the 
distribution  of  federal  funds  had  substantially 
changed  many  an  institution  of  higher  education. 

Washington  gained  a  role  in  college  and  uni- 
versity decision-making  in  other  ways,  as  well. 
Spending  money  on  new  buildings  may  have  had  no 
place  in  an  institution's  planning,  one  year;  other 
expenditures  may  have  seemed  more  urgent.  But 
when  the  federal  government  offered  large  sums 
of  money  for  construction,  on  condition  that  the 
institution  match  them  from  its  own  pocket,  what 
board  or  president  could  turn  the  offer  down? 

Not  that  the  influence  from  Washington  was 
sinister;  considering  the  vast  sums  involved,  the 
federal  programs  of  aid  to  higher  education  have 
been  remarkably  free  of  taint.  But  the  federal  power 
to  influence  the  direction  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities was  strong  and,  for  most,  irresistible. 

Cihurch-related  institutions,  for  example,  found 
themselves  re-exainining — and  often  changing — 
their  long-held  insistence  on  total  separation  of 
church  and  state.  A  few  held  out  against  taking 
federal  funds,  but  with  every  passing  year  they 
found  it  more  difficult  to  do  so.  Without  accepting 
them,  a  college  found  it  hard  to  compete. 
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HE  POWER  of  the  public  to  influence  the 
campuses  will  continue.  The  Carnegie 
Commission  on  Higher  Education,  in 
its  important  assessment  issued  in  Decem- 


ber, said  that  by  1976  federal  support  for  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities  must  grow  to 
S13-billion  a  year. 

"What  the  American  nation  now  needs  from 
higher  education,"  said  the  Carnegie  Commission, 
"can  be  summed  up  in  two  words:  quality  and 
equality." 

How  far  the  colleges  and  universities  will  go  in 
meeting  these  needs  will  depend  not  basically  on 
those  who  govern  the  colleges  internally,  but  on  the 
public  that,  through  the  government,  influences 
them  from  without. 

"The  fundamental  question  is  this,"  said  the 
State  University  of  New  York's  Chancellor  Gould : 
"Do  we  believe  deeply  enough  in  the  principle  of 
an  intellectually  free  and  self-regulating  university 
that  we  are  willing  to  exercise  the  necessary  caution 
which  will  permit  the  institution — with  its  faults — 
to  survive  and  even  flourish?" 

In  answering  that  question,  the  alumni  and 
alumnae  have  a  crucial  part  to  play.  As  former 
students,  they  know  the  importance  of  the  higher 
educational  process  as  few  others  do.  They  under- 
stand why  it  is,  and  must  be,  controversial;  why 
it  does,  and  must,  generate  frictions;  why  it  is, 
and  must,  be  free.  And  as  members  of  the  public, 
they  can  be  higher  education's  most  informed  and 
persuasive  spokesmen. 

Who's  in  charge  here?  The  answer  is  at  once 
siiTiple  and  infinitely  complex. 

The  trustees  are.  The  faculty  is.  The  students  are. 
The  president  is.  You  are. 


The  report  on  this  and  the  preceding  15 
pages  is  the  product  of  a  cooperative  en- 
deavor in  which  scores  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  are  talking  part.  It  was  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  group  listed 
below,  who  form  editorial  projects  for 
EDtrcATioN,  a  non-profit  organization  associ- 
ated   with    the   American   Alumni    Council. 


Naturally,  in  a  report  of  such  length  and 
scope,  not  all  statements  necessarily  reflect 
the  views  of  all  the  persons  involved,  or  of 
their  institutions.  Copyright  ©  1969  by  Edi- 
torial Projects  for  Education,  Inc.  All  rights 
reserved;  no  part  may  be  reproduced  without 
the  express  permission  of  the  editors.  Printed 
in  U.  S.  A. 
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Dr.  Mobberley  President  of 
Greensboro  College 

Dr.  David  G.  Mobberley,  acting  dean  and  chair- 
man of  tlie  biology  department  was  elected  president 
of  Greensboro  College,  Greensboro,  North  CaroUna,  at 
a  special  meeting  of  that  college's  trustees  in  March. 
Dr.  Mobberley  has  been  a  member  of  the  college 
staff  since  1958  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when 
he  served  as  dean  of  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  American  University,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  came 
to  Lycoming  as  dean  in  1958  from  Simpson  College, 
Indianola,  Iowa,  where  he  was  a  professor  of  biology. 
In  January,  Dr.  Mobberley  was  requested,  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  Acting  President  John  G.  Det- 
wiler  to  fill  the  office  of  dean  in  an  acting  capacity. 

A  native  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  the  new  president- 
elect earned  a  bachelor  of 
science  degree  with  honors 
at  Baldwin- Wallace  Col- 
lege. He  holds  a  master  of 
science  degree  from  the 
University  of  Michigan  and 
a  doctor  of  philosophy  de- 
gree from  Iowa  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Greensboro  College,  a 
liberal  arts  college,  was 
chartered  in  1838  as  Greens- 
boro  Female  College  and 

in  1954  became  coeducational.  It  has  an  enrollment  of 
675  students  and  like  Lycoming  is  affiliated  with  The 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Since  1958,  Dr.  Mobberley  has  been  consultant  for 
the  division  of  higher  education  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  The  United  Methodist  Church,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  is  a  Methodist  layman  and  active  in  com- 
munity and  civic  affairs.  Listed  in  Wlw's  MHio  in  Amer- 
ica, he  is  a  member  of  several  professional  and  frater- 
nal organizations.  He  is  a  32nd  degree  Mason. 

Dr.  Mobberley  is  married  to  the  former  Marjorie 
Garfield  of  Cleveland,  also  an  honor  graduate  of  Bald- 
win-Wallace. They  have  two  children,  Lynne,  a  junior 
at  Lycoming,  and  James,  a  ninth  grader. 

Dr.  Mobberley  will  assume  his  new  duties  on 
July  1. 

Oliver  E.  Harris,  director  of  development,  con- 
ducted a  "telelecture"  with  Dr.  Charles  ( Ned )  Peter- 
son's  ('50)  graduate  class  at  Ohio  University  on  the 
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Dr.  David  G.  Mobberley 


subject  "Financial  Problems  of  the  Small  Private 
College."  Believed  to  be  a  "first"  at  Lycoming,  the 
lecture  originated  in  Mr.  Harris'  office  in  Long  Hall 
and  by  special  telephone  arrangement  he  was  able  to 
answer  student  questions  and  carry  on  a  discussion 
with  them. 

Dr.  Loring  B.  Priest,  professor  of  history,  has  been 
notified  that  his  book  Vncle  Sam's  Stepchildren,  out  of 
print  since  1962,  is  being  reprinted  by  Octagon  Books, 
a  division  of  Farrar,  Straus  and  Girou.x,  Inc.,  of  New 
York. 

The  biology  department  was  represented  by  Dr. 
Jon  Ghiselin,  at  the  .34th  North  American  Wildlife 
and  Natural  Resources  Conference  in  \\'ashington  re- 
cently, and  W'enrich  H.  Green,  at  the  Second  Eastern 
Central  Pennsylvania  College  Biology  Teachers  Con- 
ference at  Bloomsburg  State  College,  Vlarch  7-8. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religion,  J.  Preston  Cole, 
attended  the  Northeastern  Sectional  meeting  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Religion  at  Syracuse  University, 
March  7-8. 

John  H.  Hollenback,  chairman  of  the  department 
of  business  administration,  attended,  with  two  stu- 
dents, the  Retailing  Conference  sponsored  by  New 
York  University  and  New  York  City  Merchants  Coun- 
cil on  March  7.  Mr.  Hollenback's  marketing  class  is 
conducting  a  consumer  survey  for  Rolar,  Inc.,  on  the 
use  of  plastic  bags  as  trash  can  liners. 

Dr.  Moo  L^n  Kim,  of  the  department  of  physics 
was  in  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Physical  Society  held  at  the  New  York  Hilton  in 
February. 

Dr.  David  A.  Cowell,  assistant  professor  of  polit- 
ical science,  has  been  selected  for  listing  in  the  1969-70 
edition  of  American  Men  of  Science,  Volume  II,  Social 
Sciences.  Dr.  Cowell  was  elected  to  serve  as  secretary 
to  the  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  for  International  Intercul- 
tural  Studies  at  the  Graz  Center.  He  is  director  of  the 
Drew  University  Program  at  the  United  Nations. 

Allen  L.  Morehart,  chairman  of  the  biology 
department,  will  be  included  in  the  1969-70  edition  of 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  America. 

The  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  Fraternity's  Alumni  of  the 
Year  award  went  to  John  W.  Chandler,  associate 
professor  of  art. 

The  new  associate  editor  of  the  New  York-Penn- 
sylvania M.  L.  A.  Newsletter  is  Francis  L.  Bayer, 
assistant  professor  of  English. 

Dr.  Morgan  Completes  Sabbatical 

"Very  beneficial  ...  I  could  work  'round  the  clock 
if  I  desired  .  .  .  and  I  often  did  just  that!  So  many  free 
hours  to  devote  to  concentrated  composing.  It  certainly 
made  me  aware  of  a  new  dimension  in  composition!' 

Thus  spoken  are  the  feelings  expressed  by  Dr. 
Glen  E.  Morgan,  associate  professor  of  music,  in  re- 
gard to  the  benefits  which  he  feels  he  derived  from  a 
recent  sabbatical. 
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Taking  up  residence  in 
New  York  City,  the  Inib  of 
musical  creativity,  from 
August  to  January  the  com- 
poser worked  on  four  ma- 
jor works,  completing  tiiree. 

One  of  the  finished 
compositions  was  a  song 
cycle,  "Songs  of  Ariel."  The 
poems  for  the  c\"cle  were 
written  by  Sandra  Hoch- 
man,  a  New  York  poetess 
with  whom  Dr.  Morgan 
worked.  Mezzo-soprano, 
Joanna   Simon   will  sing 

"Songs  of  Ariel"  ne.\t  year  as  a  guest  of  the  college's 
Artist  and  Lecture  series.  Dr.  Morgan  will  perform 
the  French  horn  portion  of  the  composition. 

Another  of  Dr.  Morgan's  compositions,  a  chorus 
work  in  five  movements,  is  entitled  "The  Lion  of  God" 
also  with  text  by  Miss  Hochman.  The  college  concert 
choir,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Walter  G. 
Mclver,  will  be  working  on  this  for  programming  later. 

The  third  complete  work,  a  musical  entitled 
"Barrels  of  Illegal"  deals  with  life  in  the  prohibition 
era  and  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Tzipporah 
Pastreich. 


Dr.  Glen  E.  Mormn 


"A  History  of  the  Opera,"  the  only  work  which  did 
not  reach  completion,  is  a  chamber  opera.  The  one 
completed  scene  was  performed  at  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity February  23  at  a  Reading  session  of  a  Composer's 
forum. 

Also  at  the  February  23  Forum,  in  an  evening  con- 
cert of  recital  format,  a  performance  of  the  "Ariel" 
was  presented  witli  Dr.  Morgan  performing  the 
French  horn. 

The  director  of  the  college's  40-piece  concert  band 
since  196L  Glen  Morgan  is  a  graduate  of  Indiana 
University  where  he  received  his  bachelor  of  music, 
master  of  music  and  doctorate  in  music  theory  and 
French  horn.  He  studied  French  horn  with  Vern 
Reynolds  of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  and  with 
Phillip  Farkas,  formerly  with  the  Chicago  Symphony. 
He  has  played  with  the  Des  Moines  Symphony  and 
the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic. 

Dr.  Morgan  has  written  two  musicals,  in  collabora- 
tion with  playwright  Brad  Smoker  of  Philadelphia, 
dealing  with  Pennsylvania  subjects.  They  are  "Black 
Diamond"  about  the  Molly  Maguires  and  "Men  of 
One  Master"  about  the  Amish,  which  is  performed 
each  summer  at  the  Pennsylvania  Folk  Life  Society 
Festival  in  Kutztown,  Berks  County. 


Dr.  A.  K.  ( Maud )  Jensen  Cited 

The  Rev.  Mrs.  A.  K.  (Maud)  Jensen,  one  of  the 
senior  United  Methodist  missionaries  to  Korea,  was 
honored  by  the  Korean  Government  recently  for  her 
contribution  to  social  welfare  work  in  the  country. 

Mrs.  Jensen,  whose  American  home  is  New  Cum- 
berland, Pa.,  received  a  citation  from  Dr.  Hi  Sup 
Chung,  Minister  of  Health  and  Social  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea,  in  Seoul  August  26. 

The  citation  declared  that  she  "has  rendered  a  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  development  of  child  welfare 
in  Korea  since  her  assignment  to  Korea  in  1928.  With 
keen  concern  over  the  well-being  of  the  underprivil- 
eged children  in  Korea,  Mrs.  Jensen  has  provided  spir- 
itual guidance  and  material  assistance.  This  letter  of 
appreciation  is  presented  in  recognition  of  and  due 
appreciation  for  her  outstanding  services  and  humani- 
tarian efforts  toward  the  improvement  of  social  welfare 
in  Korea." 

Mrs.  Jensen  serves  on  the  board  of  Angels  Haven 
orplianage  in  Seoul  and  on  the  boards  of  several 
schools.  In  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  K.  Jensen,  who  died  in  1956  after  28  years  of  mis- 
sionary service,  Mrs.  Jensen  and  a  Korean  committee 
started  the  Jensen  Memorial  Youth  Center  and  also  a 
home  for  blind  children. 

During  her  40  years  as  a  missionary,  Mrs.  Jensen 
has  had  a  variety  of  assignments,  including  teaching 
theology  at  the  Methodist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Seoul,  serving  as  field  treasurer  for  the  World  Division 
of  the  Board  of  Missions,  and  working  in  public  rela- 
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An  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Social  Affairs  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  hands  to  the  Rev.  Mrs.  A.  K.  (Maud)  Jensen 
a  citation  praising  her  for  the  contributions  she  has  made  in 


a  citation  praising  her  for  the  contributions  she  has  made 
Korea  during  her  40  years  as  a  Methodist  missionary. 

tions  and  promotion  for  Korean  Methodism  both  in 
Korea  and  in  America.  She  made  news  in  1956  when 
she  became  the  first  woman  to  be  granted  full  clergy 
rights  in  the  former  Methodist  Church,  being  admitted 
to  full  ministerial  membership  in  the  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania Annual  Conference  only  a  month  after  General 
Conference  action  granting  full  clergy  rights  to  wo- 
men. Born  in  New  Cumberland,  Mrs.  Jensen  was  edu- 
cated at  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  and 
Drew  University  Theological  Seminary,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Lycoming  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree, 
doctor  of  divinity,  on  her  in  1960. 
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Five  concerts  are  scheduled  for  the  1969-70  Lycom- 
ing College  Artists  Series.  Included  in  the  diversified 
program  are  a  dramatic  production,  a  seven-piece  in- 
strumental group,  a  mezzo-soprano,  a  dance  revue, 
and  a  symphony  orchestra.  In  addition,  season  ticket 
holders  will  receive  a  bonus  of  two  lectures  to  be 
scheduled  later. 

Season  tickets  for  the  series  are  available  for  $12.00 
in  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Services  in  John  W. 
Long  Hall.  All  concerts  will  be  presented  in  the  Scot- 
tish Rite  Auditorium  with  the  first  scheduled  for 
October  3,  1969,  and  the  final  event  planned  for  April 
22,  1970. 

Appearing  first  will  be  the  National  Players  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  dramatic  group  will  present 
The  Lady's  Not  for  Burning,  Christopher  Fry's  poetic 
comedy  and  one  of  the  most  widely  discussed  and  pro- 
duced plays  of  the  modern  theatre. 

Ne.xt  on  the  program  will  be  the  Paul  Winter  Con- 
temporary Consort  on  November  1.5,  1969.  The  seven 
young  musicians  have  developed  an  original  idiom  of 
music,  a  synthesis  of  symphonic  orchestration,  folk 
music,  and  jazz  with  a  broad  repertoire  in  all  three 
categories. 
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ARTIST  SERIES  —  1969-1970 

October  3,  1969 

THE  NATIONAL  PLAYERS 

■  "THE  LADY'S  NOT  FOR  BURNING" 

November  15,  1969 

■  THE  PAUL  WINTER  CONTEMPORARY  CONSORT 

February  28,  1970 

■  JOANNA  SIMON,  MEZZO-SOPRANO 

March  14,  1970 

■  ALVIN  AILEY  AMERICAN  DANCE  THEATRE 

April  22,  1970 

■  ROTTERDAM  PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 

ALL  CONCERTS  WILL  BE  HELD  IN 
THE  SCOTTISH   RITE   AlFDITORIUM 

SEASON  TICKET 
$12.00 

BONUS  FOR  ALL  SEASON  TICKET  HOLDERS: 
Complimentary  Ticket  to  Two  Lectures  to  Be  Scheduled 


Return  To:    DEAN  OF  STUDENTS  OFFICE 
LYCOMING  COLLEGE 
WILLIAMSPORT,  PA.   17701 

I  wish  to  order  season  tickets  for  the  Lycom- 

( Number ) 

ing  College  Artist  Series.  My  check,  payable  to  Lycom- 
ing College,  for  $  is  enclo.sed. 

Name  -.- 

Street  Address   

City    State  Zip 

Phone  Number  

I ! 
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The  Lady's  Not  For  Burmn^ 
by  Christopher  Fry 
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Joanna  Simon  will  appear 

in  concert  tcith  Dr.  Glen  Morsan. 


On  February  28, 1970,  the  third  concert  will  feature 
New  York  born  Joanna  Simon,  mezzo-soprano,  who 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  numerous  symphony  or- 
chestras and  in  musical  stage  productions.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  Miss  Simon's  concert  here  will  be  the 
inclusion  on  her  program  of  a  composition  arranged 
and  written  by  Dr.  Glen  E.  Morgan,  associate  professor 
of  music  at  Lycoming.  Dr.  Morgan  will  also  accompany 
Miss  Simon  on  the  French  horn  for  the  number. 

The  Alvin  Ailey  American  Dance  Theatre  group 
will  appear  here  March  14,  1970.  The  group  of  15 
young  performers  will  present  the  legacy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Negro  through  the  medium  of  modern  dance  and 
with  music  composed  by  Mr.  Ailey. 

The  final  presentation  in  the  series  will  be  a  concert 
by  the  120-piece  Rotterdam  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
on  its  initial  American  tour.  The  orchestra  will  be 
under  the  co-direction  of  Jean  Fornet  and  Edo  de 
Waart,  two  of  Europe's  most  prominent  conductors. 
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TAU  KAPPA  EPSILON  CHARTERED 


The  flame  of  fraternal  fellowship  blazed  brightly 
on  the  Lycoming  campus  the  second  weekend  in 
April.  The  formal  presentation  of  a  charter  was  the 
culmination  of  almost  three  years  of  dogged  determi- 
nation and  perseverance.  The  history  of  Take  Colony 
reveals  a  rocky  path  but  this  group  of  students  was  not 
to  be  denied.  The  following  account  is  taken  from  their 
own  handbook. 

"In  September  of  1966,  our  group  was  first  formed 
with  the  idea  of  establishing  a  sixth  fraternity  at  Ly- 
coming. It  was  believed  that  because  of  the  total  male 
enrollment  and  fraternity  membership  there  was  more 
than  sufficient  manpower  available  to  establish  a  very 
successful  sixth  fraternity.  After  the  consideration  of 
both  large  and  small  national  fraternities,  and,  also, 
after  exploration  of  the  local  chapters  of  various  frater- 
nities, we  chose  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon.  At  that  point,  we 
contacted  TKE  national  headquarters  for  assistance 
and  further  information  concerning  such  an  affiliation. 


Many  communications  followed,  and  a  national  repre- 
sentative was  sent  to  the  campus  to  assist  us.  On  No- 
vember 16,  1966,  we  presented  a  resolution  to  the  IPC. 
December  1,  1966,  we  received  the  unanimous  support 
and  approval  of  IFC.  The  next  step  was  administration 
approval.  We  prepared  our  case  and  submitted  it  to 
President  Wertz  for  exposure  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  Directors.  March  8,  1967,  we  received  a  letter  from 
President  Wertz,  stating  that  our  petition  to  establish 
a  colony  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  Fraternity  was  re- 
viewed by  the  Executive  Committee  and  was  deferred 
because  of  questions  concerning  the  maturity  of  both 
the  presently  existing  fraternity  system  at  Lycoming 
and  also  in  light  of  a  national  trend  to  de-emphasize 
fraternity  life." 

"After  two  years  of  further  consideration  by  the 
administration,  and  growth  of  both  the  college  and 
fraternity  system,  the  status  of  the  Colony  was  recon- 
sidered. Proving  our  maturity  and  responsibility  to  the 


President  Erdleij  presided  at  the  banquet.  Seated  from  left  to  right  are  Mrs.  Jack  C.  Buckle,  Dean  Buckle,  Mrs.  R.  Aridrctv  Lady,  Dr. 
Lady,  Donald  H.  Brrker,  Marilyn  Schiller,  Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Peel,  Mrs.  Peel  and  Mayor  Richard  J.  Carey. 
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President  at  this  time,  we  won  recognition  (March  20, 
1968).  Our  year  of  probation  was  one  in  which  we 
demonstrated  our  unity  and  aggressive  nature  through 
our  social,  ser\ice,  scholastic,  and  athletic  achieve- 
ments." 

The  following  information  will  be  cspeciallv  inter- 
esting to  alumni  Greeks: 


Local 

National 

Friitcrnitij 

Mcmhcr.s° 

Foundin'^ 

Foil  tiding 

Kappa  Delta  Rho 

46 

1953 

1905 

Sigma  Pi 

39 

1953 

1897 

Lambda  Chi  Alpha 

50 

1953 

1909 

Theta  Chi 

42 

1955 

1856 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi 

43 

1965 

1845 

Tau  Kappa  Epsilon 

45 

1968 

1899 

°  Fall,  1968 

Certainly  one  of  the  highpoints  of  the  weekend  was 
the  arrival  Friday  evening  of  Donald  H.  Becker,  the 
Grand  Prytanis — the  president  of  the  Grand  Council. 
He  was  met  at  the  ^^'illiamsport  Airport  by  the  mayor, 
Richard  J.  Carey,  citizens  in  the  community,  faculty, 
the  entire  membership  of  the  fraternity,  and  many  of 
their  fathers.  Escorted  by  local  and  state  police,  they 
proceeded  into  \\'illiamsport  in  a  21-car  motorcade. 


Keynote  speaker  for  the  banquet  was  Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Peel, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Religion. 


A  plaque  was  given  to  Dr.  Alden  G.  Kelleij  by  President  Dale  Erdley  in  recog- 
nition of  his  assistance  in  getting  the  new  fraternity  established.  From  left  to 
right  are  Wenrick  H.  Green,  Faculty  Adviser,  Dr.  Kelley,  Donald  H.  Becker, 
Grand  Prytanis,  Mr.  Erdley,  and  David  B.  Morgan,  Vice  president. 
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The  Golden  Book  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  was  ac- 
cepted by  Dean  Jack  C.  Buckle  from  TKE  Field 
Supervisor,  Peter  Woodham. 
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The  Charter  for  Mu  Theta  Chapter  of  Tatt 
Kappa  Epsilon  was  presented  to  President  Dale 
K.  Erdley  by  the  president  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil, Donald  H.  Becker. 


Mcmltcrs  of  tlic  fraternity  dressed  in  formal  dinner  jackets  and  wearing  the 
official  flower,  the  red  carnation,  serenade  their  ladies. 


The  initiation  of  all  undergraduate  members  and 
associate  members  took  place  on  campus  Saturday 
afternoon  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Clarke  Building. 
An  initiation  team  from  Pi  Chapter,  Penn  State,  con- 
ducted the  ritual  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Becker. 
That  evening  a  formal  banquet  was  held  in  the  Wil- 
liamsport  Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  followed  by  an 
installation  ball. 

In  addition  to  Mayor  Carey,  others  who  became 
associate  members  were  the  Chapter  Adviser,  Dr.  Al- 
den  G.  Kelley,  assistant  professor  of  biology;  Faculty 
Adviser,  Wenrich  H.  Green,  instructor  in  biology;  Wal- 
ter J.  Heim,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Directors;  Dr.  R.  Andrew  Lady,  assistant 
to  the  president,  and  Dr.  Malcolm  L.  Peel,  assistant 
professor  of  religion. 

Officers  of  Mu  Theta  Chapter  of  Tau  Kappa  Ep- 
silon are  Dale  K.  Erdley,  president;  David  B.  Morgan, 
vice  president;  Kenneth  L.  Arnholt,  secretary;  Alan  D. 
Sheeley,  treasurer;  Wayne  I.  Smith,  historian;  John  C. 
Richmond,  pledge  trainer;  Donald  B.  Harris,  sergeant- 
at-arms,  and  Harry  E.  Hall  HI,  chaplain.  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Control  is  Kenneth  Breon,  South  Wil- 
liamsport.  Other  members  of  the  Board,  all  residents 
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of  Williamsport,  are  Charles  F.  Flock,  Ralph  W.  Grey, 
Jr.,  David  C.  Keiser,  Jack  V.  McKee  and  Richard  H. 
Roesgen.  Mr.  Roesgen  also  assisted  the  chapter  in  the 
preparation  of  the  incorporation  papers. 

No  decision  has  been  reached  concerning  the 
housing  of  the  si.xth  fraternity.  The  other  five  national 
fraternities  are  quartered  in  the  Fraternity  Residence. 
A  lounge  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  building  has  been 
made  available  to  TKE.  The  officers  are  exploring  the 
possibility  of  establishing  a  fraternity  house  off  cam- 
pus in  another  year  or  two. 

On  the  national  scene  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  is  the 
largest  college  social  fraternity  with  more  than  200 
active  chapters,  in  excess  of  10,000  undergraduate 
members,  and  50,000  ahunni.  It  is  also  significant  to 
note  that  more  than  96%  of  the  chapters  installed  by 
TKE  are  still  active,  a  record  unsurpassed  in  the  fra- 
ternity system.  TKE  was  also  the  first  large  national 
fraternity  to  expand  into  small  state  colleges,  many 
of  whom  are  now  major  state  universities.  In  1964  TKE 
claimed  the  record  of  having  been  the  pioneer  NIC 
fraternity  at  40  colleges  and  universities.  Mu  Theta  be- 
comes the  25th  chapter  of  Tau  Kappa  Epsilon  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania. 
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Warrior  Sporis  in  Review 


Opinions  vary  on  what  makes  a  successful  sports 
season.  Some  fans  and  coaches  consider  anything  sliort 
of  an  undefeated  record  as  a  complete  failure,  while 
others  are  more  lenient  in  rating  the  efforts  of  a  team. 
And  the  three  Warrior  winter  sports  teams  had  what 
the  more  realistic  fan  would  probably  consider  a  good 
year,  particularly  the  wrestlers  with  a  10-4  record.  The 
cagers  finished  above  the  .500  mark  with  10-9  overall 
and  8-6  in  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Middle  Atlan- 
tic Conference,  and  the  swimmers  compiled  a  record 
of  6-4-1. 

As  the  copy  deadline  nears  for  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  the  spring  sports  schedule  is  just  beginning. 
Better  than  usual  spring  weather  making  outdoor 
workouts  possible  and  some  outstanding  prospects 
have  prompted  an  air  of  optimism  among  the  coaches 
of  the  four  teams.  Most  think  their  squads  will  be  as 
good  if  not  better  than  last  year. 

TRACK 

A  new  coaching  staff  composed  of  Seth  Keller  '65 
and  his  assistant,  Phillip  L.  Williams,  will  take  the 
track  squad  through  a  seven-meet  schedule.  Keller, 
a  graduate  of  Lycoming  and  former  football  star  for 
the  \\'arriors,  is  an  assistant  to  Budd  Whitehill  on  the 
football  coaching  staff.  He  also  ran  on  the  Warrior 
track  team  as  a  student  at  Lycoming.  Williams,  who 
is  employed  by  the  American  Red  Cross  as  a  field 
representative  in  the  Williamsport  area,  is  a  graduate 
of  Youngstown  University,  where  he  starred  in  three 
sports. 
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Scth  Keller 


BASEBALL 


Phillip  L.  Williams 


The  baseball  team  coached  by  Dutch  Burch  plays 
a  13-game  schedule  and  has  some  fine  looking  fresh- 
man prospects  seeking  starting  spots,  particularly  on 
the  pitching  staff.  Coach  Nels  Phillips'  tennis  team  is 
facing  a  tough  13-game  schedule,  and  the  golfers  of 
Coach  Dave  Busey  will  play  nine  matches. 
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WRESTLING 

Although  all  three  winter  sports  teams  had  their 
bright  moments  in  compiling  records  on  the  winning 
side  of  the  ledger,  it  was  probably  the  wrestling  team 
that  turned  in  the  most  dramatic  and  startling  perfor- 
mance in  February  when  the  \\'arrior  grapplers  upset 
a  powerful  \\'ilkes  College,  15-14.  The  Colonels,  un- 
defeated at  the  time  with  10  consecutive  wins,  went 
on  to  finish  with  a  15-1  record  and  a  ranking  of  fourth 
in  the  nation  in  the  college  division. 

In  addition  to  their  upset  of  Wilkes,  the  Warriors 
gained  additional  recognition  when  they  were  rated 
among  the  top  20  college  teams  in  the  nation.  Lycom- 
ing was  named  with  nine  other  college  teams  in  an 
honorable  mention  list  behind  the  top-rated  10. 

The  grapplers  of  Coach  Budd  Whitehill  not  only 
compiled  a  fine  10-4  record  for  the  year,  they  also  put 
Whitehill,  in  his  13th  year  as  wrestling  coach,  over  the 
100-victory  mark  during  his  tenure  at  Lycoming,  a 
record  few  coaches  have  attained. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  wrestlers  include  Dick 
Taylor,  a  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  senior  at  145  pounds,  who 
ended  his  career  at  Lycoming  with  7  wins,  a  loss  and 
a  tie  for  a  four-year  record  of  30-6-2;  Dave  Johnson, 
of  Bloomsburg,  Pa.,  a  junior  who  added  11  victories 
to  his  career  mark  while  losing  2  and  tieing  1  at  160 
pounds  for  a  three-year  record  of  31-3-2;  Tom  Croyle, 
of  Jersey  Shore,  Pa.,  a  junior  at  130  and  a  record  of 
10-3-1  and  23-9-1,  and  Gary  Zellner,  a  junior  from 
Williamstown,  N.  J.,  who  turned  in  a  record  of  8-4-1 
at  154  pounds. 

Darwin  Popow,  a  junior 
from  Williamstown,  N.  J., 
proved  his  7-5  mark  for  the 
year  was  misleading  with 
an  outstanding  performance 
in  the  post-season  tourna- 
ments. Wrestling  at  123 
pounds,  Popow  finished 
second  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic Conference  cham- 
pionship tournament  to 
earn  a  berth  in  the  NCAA 
College  Division  tourney  at 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  The 
hustling  Darwin  won  his 
first  three  matches  in  the  preliminaries  at  the  NCAA 
meet  in  competition  with  about  35  other  wrestlers  in 
his  weight  class  and  finished  sixth  in  the  nation. 

BASKETBALL 

The  Warrior  cagers  coached  by  Dutch  Burch  came 
within  an  eyelash  of  grabbing  a  playoff  spot  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  Conference,  Northern  Division,  but 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Darwin  Popow 


ALUMNI 
ACTIVITIES 


ALUMNI  CLUB  NEWS 

The  Harrisburg  Alumni  Club  met  on  January  24, 
1969,  at  Schraffts  Motor  Inn  Restaurant.  Fred  Span- 
nutli  '61  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  Professor  Rob- 
ert Ewing  and  Dr.  Andrew  Lady  '49  represented  the 
college.  Twenty-four  alumni  and  friends  attended. 


The  newly  formed  Baltimore  Area  Alumni  Club 
had  a  very  successful  meeting  at  the  Holiday  Inn, 
Baltimore,  on  March  15,  1969.  Over  forty  alumni  and 
friends  attended.  Dr.  Loring  Priest  gave  an  interesting 
talk  and  slides  of  the  campus  were  shown.  Ann  Pit- 
tinger  '64  was  really  the  one  who  got  this  Club  organ- 
ized again.  Larry  Lunt  '55  was  chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing and  Doug  Dewhirst  '64  took  care  of  the  reserva- 
tions. A  door  prize  was  awarded  to  David  A.  Pyle, 
who  represented  the  Class  of  1916. 


The  Pittsburgh  Alumni  Club  met  on  March  20, 
1969,  at  Stouffer's  Downtown  Restaurant  in  Pittsburgh. 
Dr.  John  Radspinner  was  the  guest  speaker.  He  gave 
an  interesting  report  on  the  laboratory  experiences 
which  Lycoming  students  are  able  to  have  with  the 
modern  equipment  which  the  college  has  acquired. 
Ed  Foley  '67,  Ray  Fravel  '58  and  Ann  and  Alan  Kern 
'68,  were  the  chairmen  for  this  meeting.  Slides  were 
shown  and  the  door  prize  for  driving  the  greatest  dis- 
tance to  the  meeting  went  to  Ralph  Seigworth  '66. 


Alumni  Meet  at  Chicago  Hilton 

Thousands  of  people  pass  through  the  lobby  of  the 
Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago  each  day  so  that  if 
you  were  to  wait  long  enough  you  would  probably 
recognize  a  fellow  alumnus.  On  the  evening  of  Mon- 
day, March  8,  within  a  period  of  ten  minutes,  four 
alumni  of  Lycoming  had  this  improbable  experience. 
It  was  the  first  time  they  had  seen  each  other  since 
they  were  all  on  campus  in  1959. 
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The  memorable  evening  began  when  Robert  L. 
Bender  '59  spotted  R.  Andrew  Lady  '49  walking 
through  the  lobby.  While  exchanging  greetings  they 
caught  sight  of  Connie  L.  Nicodemus  '59  heading  for 
the  limousine  to  take  her  to  the  O'Hare  Airport.  A 
moment  later  Nicholas  F.  Rayder  '62  joined  the  trium- 
virate. Connie  was  in  the  big  town  just  for  a  long  week- 
end while  Bob,  Andy  and  Nick  were  attending  the 
24th  National  Conference  on  Higher  Education. 

Connie  completed  a  two-year  terminal  program  at 
Lycoming  and  was  graduated  from  Washington  Hos- 
pital Center  School  of  Nursing  in  June,  196.3.  She  at- 
tended Boston  University  and  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  and  received  her  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1966  and  her  master  of 
science  degree  in  Psychiatric  Nursing  in  June,   1968. 

Connie  is  the  director  of  nursing  of  the  St.  Louis 
Detoxification  Center,  a  combined  state  and  city  police 
facility  for  treating  and  rehabilitating  the  public 
drunkenness  offender.  This  was  the  first  treatment  cen- 
ter for  the  alcoholic  in  the  western  hemisphere  to  be 
set  up  in  conjunction  with  a  police  department. 

Nick  pursued  his  interests  in  the  field  of  psychology 
at  Colorado  State  University  receiving  a  master  of 
science  degree  in  1964  with  a  major  in  industrial  psy- 
chology. His  thesis  topic  was  "Attitudes  and  Pretest 
Sensitization."  In  1967  Colorado  State  College  con- 
ferred the  doctor  of  philosophy  degree.  Nick's  disser- 
tation topic  was  "Student  Ratings  of  Faculty  Within 
the  School  of  Education  at  Colorado  State  College." 
This  research  was  subsetjuently  reported  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Experimental  Education,  Winter,  1968.  He  is  an 
assistant  professor  at  Michigan  State  University  in  the 
office  of  Evaluation  Services. 

Bob  taught  in  the  elementary  grades  in  Montours- 
ville  prior  to  becoming  school  psychologist  for  the 
Williamsport  Area  School  District.  He  received  his 
master  of  arts  degree  from  Bucknell  University.  \\'hile 
at  Bloomsburg  State  College,  Bob  was  assistant  direc- 
tor of  admissions  and  later  director  of  student  activi- 
ties. He  is  presently  one  of  26  Fellows  in  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  in  Student  Personnel  Administra- 
tion in  Higher  Education.  The  ten-month  program  in- 
cludes courses  in  administration,  statistics,  research, 
group  dynamics  and  student  cultures. 

(Continued  on  Page  40) 
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Andy  received  his  master  of  science  degree  from 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University  in  1951  and  his  doc- 
tor of  education  degree  from  the  same  institution  in 
1967.  His  doctoral  research  was  based  on  a  study  of  the 
Foundation  for  Independent  Colleges,  Inc.,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  has  been  the  assistant  to  the  president  at 
Lycoming  since  1957  and  fondly  recalls  having  Nick 
as  a  member  of  his  class  when  he  taught  statistics  in 
1961-62. 

Other  Lycoming  alumni  attending  the  same  meet- 
ing on  higher  education  in  Chicago  were:  Dr.  Charles 
E.  Peterson,  Jr.  '50,  an  associate  professor  of  education 
at  Ohio  University;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  King  '38,  an 
assistant  professor  of  business  administration  at  Ly- 
coming College. 

Fall  Enrollment  Report 

Student  enrollment  for  the  fall  term  at  Lycoming 
College  is  expected  to  ecjual  or  exceed  the  1,483  en- 
rolled for  the  1968  autumn  term.  The  anticipated  stu- 
dent bodv  number  is  based  on  pre-registration  figures, 
student  transfer  requests  to  the  registrar's  office,  and 
the  number  of  confirmed  applicants  by  new  students 
( freshmen  and  transfers ) . 

Of  the  students  presently  enrolled  at  Lycoming, 
996  completed  pre-registration  and  requested  courses 
for  the  fall  semester.  Another  154  did  not  pre-register 
for  various  reasons,  including  intentions  to  transfer, 
normal  withdrawals,  academic  deficiencies,  etc.  The 
registrar's  office  has  received  requests  from  91  students 
for  transcripts  to  be  sent  to  other  institutions.  Of  the 
91,  there  were  27  who  did  not  pre-register,  and  thus 
could  not  alter  the  996  pre-registration  total.  This 
leaves  64  who  could  still  possibly  transfer  at  this  time 
and  thus  reduce  the  996.  The  normal  anticipated  loss 
each  year  of  a  student  body  is  approximately  10  per 
cent  and  Lycoming  is  well  within  that  range  and  is 
expected  to  remain  within  this  figure. 

As  of  this  date  the  Admissions  Office  has  471  con- 
firmations from  applicants  who  have  chosen  to  attend 
Lycoming  this  fall.  This  figure  includes  transfers  and 
re-admissions.  A  confirmation  is  defined  as  one  who 
has  submitted  his  written  acceptance  together  with 
his  non-refundable  check  for  $100.  This  is  the  largest 
number  of  confirmed  acceptances  ever  processed  by 
the  admissions  office  at  a  comparable  date  in  the  school 
year.  Last  year  in  early  May  they  reported  370  con- 
firmations. 

The  director  of  admissions  is  not  only  concerned 
about  the  number  of  students  who  have  decided  to 
choose  Lycoming,  but  also  the  quality  of  these  young 
people.  Frank  J.  Kamus,  director  of  admissions,  re- 
ported that  the  471  new  students  are  at  least  equally 
((ualified  or  have  slightly  better  college  board  scores 
than  last  year's  entering  students. 
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had  to  settle  for  fifth  place  in  a  race  not  decided  until 
the  final  weekend  of  play.  The  team,  with  only  one 
starter  and  three  lettermen  back  from  last  year,  ran 
hot  and  cold  throughout  the  season  in  compiling  the 
10-9  record. 

Bill  Jula,  of  Baden,  Pa.,  and  Mark  Henderson,  of 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  both  seniors  and  both  sec- 
ond team  MAC  All-Stars,  led  the  scoring  with  448 
and  .366  points,  respectively.  Tony  Schill,  of  Seneca, 
Pa.,  the  only  other  senior  on  the  squad  added  267. 

Burch  will  have  four  letter  winners  returning 
around  which  to  build  the  1969-70  team.  Starters  Fred 
Martin,  of  Glassboro,  N.  J.,  and  Gordon  Peiper,  of 
Park  Ridge,  N.  J.,  will  return,  along  with  Dennis  Jaku- 
bowicz,  of  Levittown,  Pa.,  and  Steve  Smales,  of  Tunk- 
hannock.  Both  saw  considerable  action  last  winter  in 
reserve  roles.  In  addition,  several  promising  freshmen 
are  expected  to  move  up  from  the  frosh  team. 

Highlights  of  the  season  include  consecutive  vic- 
tories over  powerful  Scranton  and  Muhlenberg,  116-96 
and  85-73,  respectively,  and  the  near  upset  of  division 
champion  Wagner,  which  the  ^^'arriors  finally  lost,  119- 
113,  in  overtime. 

SWIMMING 

The  swimmers  of  Coach  Mort  Raufl  also  turned  in 
a  fine  6-4-1  regular  season  record,  but  failed  to  im- 
press in  the  MAC  championships  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  The  tie  on  the  record  was  the  first  in  school 
history  and  came  against  Dickinson,  47-47. 

Rauff  will  be  faced  with  replacing  three  of  the  top 
swimmers  on  the  squad  when  next  season  rolls  around. 
Graduating  will  be  Stan  Raymond,  of  Milburn,  N.  J.; 
Steve  Smith,  of  Williamsport,  and  Ken  Wertley,  of 
Phillipsburg,  N.  J. 


The  Rev.  L.  Elbert  Wilson,  one-time  secretary  of 
the  board  of  directors,  was  honored  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  November  10,  1968.  A  language  reference 
library  just  established  in  Santo  Domingo  was  named 
for  him.  He  served  in  that  city  about  13  years  ago  as 
the  first  pastor  of  its  Union  English  Speaking  Church. 
He  was  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Santo  Domingo 
Rotary  Club  which  is  spon,soring  the  new  library. 
Through  the  Rotary  Club  in  Winter  Park,  Florida,  and 
the  Hispanic  Institute  of  Rollins  College,  he  has  been 
promoting  the  establishment  of  basic  reference  li- 
braries in  various  Latin  American  countries. 
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Donna  M.  Jones  and  Charles 
Decker  were  married  on 
February  1,  1969,  in  Wil- 
liamsport.  Charles  is  a  helicopter  instruc- 
tor pilot  at  Fort  Hunter  Anny  Air  Field, 
Savannah,  Ga.,  where  they  reside. 


'68 


Airman  Howard  W.  Probst 
was  graduated  with  honors 
at  Sheppard  AFB,  Tex.  from 
the  training  course  for  U.  S.  Air  Force 
aircraft  mechanics.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Dover  AFB,  Del.,  for  duty  with 
the  Military  Airhft  Command. 


Cherry  Brown  Kathy  Kalinoski 

Cherry  Brown  and  Kathy  Kalinoski 
are  teaching  at  Eielson  Air  Force  Base 
in  Fairbanks,  Alaska.  They  wrote  an  in- 
teresting letter  to  the  Alumni  Office  re- 
cently which  we  share  in  part:  "We  were 
looking  for  excitement  and  we  found  it 
in  Alaska.  At  the  present  time  we  are 
in  the  middle  of  a  cold  wave  with  tem- 
peratures ranging  from  30  to  60  degrees 
below  zero.  It  is  a  dry  cold  with  very 
little  wind.  December  21  was  the  short- 
est day  with  only  two  hours  of  daylight. 
We  then  start  gaining  3  to  4  minutes  of 
.sunlight  a  day.  Eielson  is  quite  a  large 
base  and  is  closest  to  Russia.  Kathy 
teaches  third  grade  and  Cherry  teaches 
fifth  but  we  are  in  different  buildings,  as 
there  are  four  base  schools  with  2000 
students.  The  faculty  is  a  young  and 
adventuresome  group,  and  the  long  win- 
ter nights  pass  quickly.  By  June  21,  we 
will  have  less  than  three  hours  of  dark- 
ness. It's  a  great  experience!" 
Anna  V.  Payne  has  accepted  a  position 
with  the  Commonwealth  of  Penna.,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Welfare  and  is 
currently  located  in  the  Lycoming  Coun- 
ty Office  in  Williamsport. 
Word  was  received  that  William  F.  De 
Francis  ranks  No.  2  in  the  freshman  class 
of  the  New  York  Law  School  and  was 
elected  to  the  New  York  Law  Forum. 
Theresa  M.  Pfuhl  and  Malcolm  R.  Den- 
son  were  married  on  January  18,  1969,  in 
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Maple  Shade,  N.  J.  They  are  residing  in 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Gregory  D.  Harris  and  Ann  B.  Carden- 
nis  were  married  on  November  29,  1968, 
in  Williamsport.  Greg  teaches  in  Marl- 
boro, N.  Y.,  where  they  are  now  living. 
George  V.  Barn.\tovich  and  Ellen  Cul- 
len  were  married  on  November  30,  1968, 
in  Dushore,  Pa.  George  is  teaching  in 
Sullivan  County  High  School,  Laporte, 
Pa.  They  are  residing  in  Mildred,  Pa. 
Eugene  M.  Barclay  and  Lynda  Marie 
Exler  were  married  on  December  14, 
1968,  in  Feasterville,  Pa.  Eugene  teaches 
at  Charles  Boehm  High  School  in  Yard- 
ley,  Pa. 

Birth- — A  son,  January  31,  1969,  to 
Robert  and  Janet  (Welliver  70) 
Amis,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


'67 


Donna  Dunning  was  re- 
cently hired  to  serve  as  a 
full  time  substitute  for  En- 
glish and  social  studies  teachers  in  the 
Pennridge  School  District.  She  will  also 
be  used  to  work  with  curriculum  dealing 
with  the  contributions  of  various  mi- 
nority groups  to  the  American  culture. 
Donna  served  as  a  VISTA  volunteer  for 
one  year. 

Robert  D.  Barnhill  and  Katharine  A. 
Scudder  were  married  on  December  21, 
1968,  in  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 
Katherine  L.  Ellwood  and  Alan  Miller 
were  married  on  August  10,  1968,  in 
Windham,  Conn.  Kathy's  father  per- 
fomied  the  ceremony  and  also  "gave  her 
away. "  Kathy  is  teaching  third  grade  in 
Windham,  and  they  live  in  Willimantic, 
Conn. 

Birth — A  son,  March  5,  1969,  to  Nelson 
and  Gretchen  (Pasel)  Ward,  Mc- 
Graw,  N.  Y. 
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John  Eidam  served  as  soloist 
and  assistant  conductor  in  a 
recent  tour  to  tlie  West  Coast 
by  the  Drew  Theological  School  Chorus. 
He  will  graduate  from  Drew  in  June. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Elaine  Wetzel 
'67. 

Myron  R.  Jones  and  Bonnie  Kay  Smith 
were  married  on  August  26,  1967.  Myron 
has  completed  two  years  toward  his  B.D. 
Degree  at  Union  Theological  Seminary 
and  is  serving  an  intern  year  as  assistant 
pastor  of  the  U.  M.  Church,  Farming- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Sp/5  John  S.  Egbert  and  Karol  Kae 
Askelson  were  married  in  Loveland, 
Colo.,  on  December  28,  1968.  They  hon- 
eymooned in  Acapulco  before  returning 
to  Denver  where  they  now  live.  John  is 
stationed  at  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital 
iis  a  Clinical  Psychology  Technician  with 
the  Clinical  Psychology  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Psychiatry.  When  he  becomes  a 
civilian  on  May  23,  1969,  he  hopes  to 
enter  the  industrial  psychology  field. 


Births — A  daughter,  January  11,  1969, 
to  Richard  and  Helen  Bates,  Bryn 
Mawr,  Pa. 

A  son,  March  21,  1969,  to  Ellen  (Mc- 
Kenzie  '67)  and  Bruce  Kerr,  Morres- 
town,  N.  J. 
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D.\MD  V.  Bubket  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  to 
study  for  a  master's  degree 
in  '.pccial  education  at  the  George  Wash- 
ington Uiii\irsitv.  He  has  been  teaching 
special  education  in  the  Baltimore-Wash- 
ington Area  for  the  past  three  years.  He 
lives  in  Seabrook,  Md. 
Raymond  C.  Desor,  Jb.  has  been  ap- 
pointed territory  manager  for  Travenol 
Division  of  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc.  Ray 
and  his  wife  live  in  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Raymond  C.  Desor,  Jr. 

W.  William  Wilt  was  admitted  to  the 
Blair  County  Bar  Association  in  October, 
1969.  He  received  his  law  degree  from 
Dickinson  Law  School  and  is  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Patterson  and  Evey  in 
HoUidaysburg,  Pa. 

William  S.  Kieser  was  named  second 
assistant  district  attorney  of  Lycoming 
County,  Williamsport,  Pa.  He  is  a  1968 
graduate  of  Dickinson  Law  School. 
Peter  E.  Jackson  and  Kathy  Hensel 
were  married  on  Feb.  22,  1969,  in  Reno, 
Nev.  They  are  living  in  San  Bnmo,  Gal., 
where  Pete  works  for  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  He  holds  a  masters  degree 
in  civil  engineering  with  specially  in  hy- 
draulics from  Stanford  University.  Kathy 
works  for  American  Airlines  in  reserva- 
tions. 

John  W.  Lautebmilch  and  Diane  M. 
Ficca  were  married  on  February  1,  1969, 
in  Prospect  Park,  Pa.  John  attends  grad- 
uate school  at  Patterson  State  College 
and  teaches  in  Haledon  public  schools. 
They  are  living  in  Prospect  Park. 
Ann  N.  Wear  and  David  E.  Melander 
were  married  recently.  They  are  living 
in  Seattle,  Wash. 
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Births — A    son,    October    17,    1968,    to 

David  and  Marilyn  (Turner  '64)  Les- 

KO,  New  Britain,  Pa. 

A    daughter,    December    24,     1968,    to 

David  and   Jo   Anne    (Kihby)    Kauff- 

MAN,  University  Park,  Pa. 

A  son,  December  8,  1968,  to  Malcolm 

and  Eleanor  Mussina,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

A  son,  October  29,   1968,  to  Paul  and 
Sylvia  Cutheil,  Hawthorne,  N.  J. 
A  daughter,  March  21,  1969,  to  Gilbert 
B.  and  Suzanne  E.   (Evans  '66)   Her- 
RICK,  Alpine,  N.  ]. 

A  daughter,  Megan  Leigh,  bom  Febru- 
ary 3,  1969,  to  VVenrich  and  Susan 
(Farley)  Green. 


?/J  A  The  Rev.   Reed  K.  Merino 

IJT'  has  been  made  rector  of  St. 

Mary's  Episcopal  Church, 
Williamsport.  He  graduated  first  in  his 
class  from  the  Philadelphia  Divinity 
School  in  1968.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Ann  Hergesheimcr  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  they  have  two  children. 
Captain  James  R.  Stonge,  a  missile 
launch  officer  in  the  351st  Strategic  Mis- 
sile Wing  at  Whiteman  AFB,  Mo.,  has 
been  recognized  for  helping  his  unit 
earn  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Outstanding 
Unit  Award. 

Birth— A  son,  March  19,  1969,  to  Rob- 
ert and  Michele  (Boden)  Devlin, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Cynthia  Anderson  Ghaznavi  has  re- 
ceived another  tuition  scholarship  for 
graduate  study  in  Russian  at  Bryn  Mawr 
College  during  the  1969-70  school  year. 
She  received  a  similar  scholarship  for 
1968-69. 

William  D.  Oakes  visited  the  campus 
recently  to  look  over  the  Psychology  De- 
partment. Bill  is  presently  working  as  a 
school  psychologist  for  special  education 
in  Lake  County,  Illinois.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Betty  Ketchem,  have  a  21 
month  old  daughter,  Lori,  and  they  re- 
side in  Libertyville,  111. 


5/JQ  Larry   C.    Grimm    had    an 

13  O  article  published  in  the  Janu- 

ary issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Chemical  Education.  Larry  teaches 
chemistry  and  biology  in  the  Clarkstown 
High  School  and  he  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Sally  Starr,  live  in  New  City,  N.  Y. 
Lt.  Cerdi  D.  Kelsey  has  been  graduated 
from  the  Naval  Aerospace  Institute  at 
Pensacola,  Fla.  He  is  now  stationed  at 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  as  a  flight  surgeon. 
Cerdi  is  a  graduate  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity Medical  School.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Sasdma  Hope. 

David  B.  Clark  received  the  master  of 
science  degree  from  Bucknell  University 
in  February.  Dave  is  an  instmctor  in 
chemistry  at  the  Williamsport  Area  Com- 
munity College. 
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Ronald  T.  Clees 


'62 


Ronald  T.  Glees  has  been 
appointed  Manager,  Sales 
Training,  of  McNeil  Labora- 
tories, Inc.,  a  pharmaceutical  manufac- 
turing firm.  After  graduation  from  Ly- 
coming, Ron  attended  American  Univer- 
sity Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences. He  is  married  to  the  former  Jo- 
anna BOSTLEY. 

Robert  D.  Foor  completed  a  year  of 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  where  he  received  his 
M.S.  degree  in  Zoology.  He  had  also 
done  graduate  work  at  Drake  Univ.  and 
North  Carolina  State.  During  the  past 
year,  they  welcomed  their  second  daugh- 
ter, Jennifer  Nicole.  Their  4  year  old 
daughter  is  Lisa  Michele.  Bob  teaches 
biology  in  the  Everett  Area  School  Dis- 
trict and  .serves  as  varsity  baseball,  as- 
sistant varsity  football  and  Junior  High 
basketball  coach. 

Robert  L.  Schlee  is  currently  touring 
with  the  Second  National  Touring  Com- 
pany which  is  presenting  "Fiddler  on 
the  Roof."  Before  joining  the  touring 
company,  he  worked  in  theatre  in  New 
York  City. 

Abdith  Miller  and  Tobias  Namenson 
were  married  on  December  1.5,  1968. 
Ardith  teaches  in  the  Montville  Town- 
ship School  System.  They  are  residing  in 
Clifton,  N.  J. 


'/J  "I  William  E.  Hoffman  was 

yj  I  named   "Outstanding   Young 

Man  of  the  Year"  by  the 
Carlisle  Jaycees.  Bill  is  a  funeral  direc- 
tor in  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Richard  B.  Irwin  was  appointed  man- 
ager of  the  publishing  department  of  the 
Milton   (  Pa. )   Paper  Company. 

Syracuse  University  recently  conferred 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in 
Psychology  on  Silas  D.  White.  Silas 
is    presently    a    postdoctoral    fellow    in 


physiology  at  the  Upstate  Medical  Cen- 
ter in  Syracuse,  where  he  will  be  en- 
gaged in  research  on  olfaction  for  the 
next  two  years.  He  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Patricia  Dugan  rf  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
who  teaches  Psychology  at  Maria  Regina 
College  in  Syracuse. 

Birth — A  son,  January  29,  1969,  to  Tom 
and  Patricia  (Farrell)  Grecorowicz, 
Milltown,  N.  J. 

^/^r\         Darrell   C.    Peckman   has 
Ovf  ^^^"  hired  as  part  time  E.\- 

ecutive  Director  of  the  Big 
Brother  Agency  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  and 
Cayuga  County.  Darrell  is  a  Supervisor 
of  Under-Care  Services  in  the  Children's 
Division  of  the  Auburn  Dept.  of  Social 
Services.  He  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
social  work  from  Syracuse  University. 
Herbert  G.  Kane  has  attained  member- 
ship in  the  Million-Dollar  Roundtable  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year.  This  qualifies 
him  for  life  membership  in  the  organiza- 
tion. He  was  named  District  Agent  for 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  in   1964. 

Ann  Harper  Bender  is  playing  the  role 
this  year  as  the  wife  of  a  full-time  gradu- 
ate student  while  Bob  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  Urbana.  She 
writes, 

"Living  here  in  married  student  hous- 
ing and  being  a  small  part  of  this  great 
University  is  certainly  going  to  be  one 
of  the  most  exciting  experiences  of  our 
life  together.  I  am  really  grateful  that  we 
have  had  this  opportunity.  It's  hke  living 
in  a  miniature  United  Nations.  We  have 
neighbors  from  all  over  the  world.  At  the 
elementary  school  the  children  attend,  of 
the  325  students,  there  are  45  states  and 
26  foreign  countries  represented.  The 
children  are  learning  almost  as  much 
from  each  other  as  they  are  from  their 
texts.  In  fact,  it  has  been  a  year  of  growth 
for  the  entire  family." 
Birth — A  daughter,  November  9,  1968, 
to  Jim  and  Judy  (Kramer)  Staley, 
Media,  Pa. 

?r^/~\  Dennis  and  Harriet  Jones 

5J7  Kitzman    stopped    by    the 

Alumni  Office  recently  when 
Denny  was  recruiting  on  campus.  He  is 
now  personnel  manager  of  the  Rochester 
Telephone  Company  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  has  the  responsibility  for  recruitment 
at  50  colleges  and  2  universities  in  the 
northeast,  including  Lycoming.  Harriet 
works  at  the  University  of  Rochester 
Medical  School  in  a  Pediatrics  Research 
Project.  They  have  two  daughters,  Karen 
and  Heather. 

State-wide  recognition  as  a  high  school 
science  teacher  has  been  won  by  George 
A.  DuNSTON  now  teaching  in  the  high 
school  at  Piscataway,  N.  J.  He  was  cited 
by  Rider  College  after  students  of  his 
(jualified  for  election  to  Rider's  Junior 
Academy  of  Sciences.  His  student  project 
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for  academy  evaluation  related  to  the 
"Electro-Nuclear  Gas  Ionization  Cham- 
her." 

William  A.  Martin  has  been  named 
associate  pastor  of  Bethany  Lutheran 
Church,  Montoursville.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Norma  Nicholas  have  two 
daughters. 

RoBKHT  S.  Ulrich  was  recently  hired  as 
an  applied  arts  English  instructor  at  the 
Williamsport  Area  Community  College. 

Alan  L.  Morehart,  associate  professor 
of  biology  at  Lycoming  has  been  select- 
ed for  inclusion  in  the  1969  edition  of 
"Outstanding   Young   Men   of   America." 

Henry  W.  Codd  has  returned  to  Wil- 
liamsport to  head  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Hank's  wife  is  the  former  M. 
Patricia  Jennings  '60. 

Miller  '59  Assists  Teen-Agers 


Birth — A  son,  January  24,  1969,  to 
Karl  and  Barbara  (  Neff  '60)  Land- 
MESSEB,  Shavertown,  Pa. 

?KQ  Willis    W.    Willard,     HI, 

^^  and    Richard    R.    Cramer 

have  been  selected  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  1969  edition  of  "Out.standing 
Young  Men  of  America."  Bill  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Hershey  Medical  Center  and 
Dick  is  a  practicing  clinical  orthodonist 
in  Hershey,  Pa. 

Birth — A  daughter,  March  9,  1969,  to 
William  and  Rebecca  (  Waltz  ) 
Probst,  State  College,  Pa. 

?  ^  ^  Frank  J.  Wool  and  his  wife, 

^  /  the   former  Phyllis   Swank 

live    in    Front    Royal,    Va., 

where    Frank    is    elementary    supervisor 


Raymond  C.  Miller  '.5.9,  production  adviser,  checks  progress  of  Dennis  Kalwlalis  and 
Nancy  Carr  as  they  polish  a  railroad  spike  on  the  wire  wheel  prior  to  painting. 


He  is  employed  as  an  assistant  man- 
ager in  the  actuarial  accounts  section  of 
Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  but  Raymond  C.  Miller  '59 
has  found  time  to  serve  as  an  adviser  to 
the  Junior  Achievers.  Massachusetts  Mu- 
tual, along  with  20  to  25  other  local 
businesses  in  Springfield,  recniit  3  or  4 
"volunteers"  each  year  to  act  as  advisers 
to  the  Junior  Achievement  Company. 
One  adviser  works  in  management,  one 
in  manufacturing  and  the  third  in  sales. 
These  advisers  assist  the  teen-age  achiev- 
ers in  .selecting  a  product  that  is  not  too 
complicated  to  make,  reasonably  low  in 
price,  small  in  size  and  readily  market- 
able. This  year's  product  is  a  combination 
paperweight  and  penholder. 

Penn  Central  Railroad  has  provided 
the  raw  material  in  the  form  of  real  rail- 
road   spikes.    The    production    steps,    for 


which  Ray  is  responsible,  are  ( 1 )  drilling 
a  hole  for  the  screw  to  hold  the  swivel 
base  to  the  penholder,  (2)  countersink- 
ing! (3)  grinding  down  the  rough  edges 
and  points  on  a  grinding  wheel,  (4)  flat- 
tening the  back  of  the  head  .so  it  will  lie 
flat,  (5)  cleaning  the  rust  and  scale  on  a 
wire  wheel,  (6)  painting  it  black,  (7) 
attaching  felt  pads  to  the  areas  wliere  it 
rests  on  the  desk,  (8)  attaching  the  pen 
liolder  and  (9)  packaging. 

Jiuiior  Achievement  was  founded  in 
Springfield  in  1919  by  Horace  Moses, 
then  president  of  Strathmore  Paper  Co., 
as  an  urban  parallel  to  4-H  Clubs.  Na- 
tional expansion  began  in  1945  .so  that 
today  there  are  over  260  areas,  525  JA 
Centers  and  more  than  7500  JA  compa- 
nies. Ray  is  the  .son  of  Raymond  A.  Miller 
'58,  currently  president  of  the  Lycoming 
College  Alumni  A.s.sociation. 


for  the  Warren-Rappahannak  School 
Board.  He  received  his  masters  degree 
from  Scranton  University  in  1965. 
William  Gallagher  was  on  campus 
recently  to  lecture  to  the  marketing  and 
retailing  classes  on  home  furnishings 
merchandising  in  department  stores.  Bill 
is  merchandising  manager  of  Forbes 
and  Wallace  of  Springfield,  Ma.ss.  He 
and  his  wife,  formerly  Janet  Pontious, 
have  two  children. 

'  r^ /J  Mark  G.  Beals  was  awarded 

^\_/  the  degree.  Doctor  of  Philos- 

ophy, by  the  University  of 
Arizona,  on  September  1,  1968.  He  re- 
sides in  Tucson.  He  also  earned  a  doc- 
toral degree  from  Stanford  University 
in  1963. 


Cramer  Elected  to 
Board  of  Directors 

Almost  a  thousand  alumni 
cast  their  ballots  in  this  year's 
election  to  name  their  choice 
for  alumni  representative  to 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Chos- 
en for  the  three-year  term 
1969-1972  was  Dr.  Richard 
R.  Cramer  '58,  a  practicing 
orthodontist  in  Hershey,  Pa. 
Our  recommendation  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  Preachers'  Aid 
Society  who  formally  elected 
Dick  to  the  College  Board  for 
the  ne.xt  three  years. 

Dick  will  succeed  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Patton  Knights  '36 
\\'hose  term  expires  with  the 
annual  meeting  in  June.  Our 
other  two  alumni  representa- 
tives to  the  Board  of  Directors 
are  Dr.  T.  Sherman  Stan- 
ford '32  and  Robert  W. 
Griggs  '50. 
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Harold  B.  Dilkeh  was  recently  called 
as  pastor  of  the  Wotxiland  Baptist 
Church  of  Philadelphia.  At  the  present 
time,  he  is  also  the  supervisor  of  Special 
Education  for  Delaware  County.  They 
have  three  children. 

?j^^  Steve  Wolf  received  his 

^  J  master  of  education  degree 
in  the  field  of  Administration 
and  Super\ision  from  Florida  Atlantic 
University,  Boca  Raton,  Florida.  He  is 
presently  teaching  U.  S.  history  at  Carol 
City  Sr.  High,  and  serving  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Dade  County  Instruc- 
tional TV  Association.  He  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  local  antique  car  club  in 
Miami  with  a  membership  of  over  100. 


Vernon  L.  Hevner 

?  p^  rt  Vernon  L.  Hevner  has  been 

^^j  named  Controller  for  Meyer 

Brothers  Department  Store  in 
Patterson,  N.  J.  He  had  been  controller 
for  Brozman's  Inc.,  and  Divisional  Con- 
troller for  Bro-Dart  Books,  Inc.,  both  in 
Williamsport. 

Dr.  George  T.  De  Sau  has  been  hired 
as  director  of  guidance  and  counseling 
at  the  William.sport  Area  Community 
College. 

A.  Lawhence  Barletta  was  elected 
president  of  the  North  Central  Region 
by  the  Penna.  Home  Builders  Associa- 
tion. Larry  is  the  youngest  president  ever 
elected  to  this  position.  He  is  also  State 
Director  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Builders  which  represents  more 
than  50,000  builders  across  the  nation. 
Larry  is  president  of  G.  W.  Bennett  and 
Company  in  Montoursville,  and  is  also 
a  registered  landscape  architect. 

?  ^  1  William    J.    Devaney    has 

^  J^  been   elected   vice   president 

for  sales  and  marketing  of 
the  Vidmar  Division  of  Volkert  Stamp- 
ings, Inc.  of  Williamsport.  Volkert  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Stanley  Works,  New  Britain. 
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^f^f\  Harvey  R.  Fabin,  currently 

^^  on  contract  with  the  Anny  in 

Hawaii,  has  also  been  work- 
ing with  other  educational  institutions  in 
Hawaii  as  Training  Program  Coordina- 
tor. Recently  he  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  1969  P.  T.  A.  Convention  E.\hibits 
Committee. 

Stanton  G.  Winder  has  been  directing 
a  program  of  art  instruction  for  adults 
sponsored  by  the  Altoona  Park  and  Rec- 
reation Department.  Stan  holds  a  doctor 
of  divinity  degree  from  the  Geneva 
Theological  School  in  Massachusetts. 

>  J  y-v  Ona  Ruth  Weimer,  assistant 

^y  professor  at  Wesley  College, 

Dover,  Del.,  is  spending  her 
sabbatical  working  on  her  master's  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  Northern  Wales, 
Bangor,  Wales.  Her  thesis  is  "The  His- 
tory of  the  Harpsichord  from  1700  to 
1760."  She  will  return  to  the  United 
States  in  mid-summer. 

y  A  C)         John   R.    Spicer,   national 
^^  advertising   manager   of   the 

Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Adver- 
tiser, has  been  named  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Cookeville  twin  weekly  pa- 
pers. He  will  control  all  local  policies 
of  these  Cookeville,  Tenn.  papers. 

y  J  /^         Otto  L.  Sonder  was  one  of 

T'\3  f"""^  recipients   of  the   1968 

Brotherhood  Awards  given  at 

the    annual    banquet    of    the    Lycoming 


Coimty  Chapter  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews.  He  was 
cited  as  "a  member  of  and  leader  for  a 
wide  range  of  civic,  social  and  cultural 
groups  in  tlie  Williamsport  Communi- 
ty." He  is  Dean  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the 
Williamsport    Area   Community   College. 


?<-*  Q  The   Rev.   Dr.   Russell  W. 

^^  Lambert   was    a   January 

speaker  at  the  Wesley  United 
Methodist  Church,  Williamsport.  He  is 
the  director  of  public  relations  for  the 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Northern 
Illinois. 


?  1  f\  The  Rev.  Edwin  H.  Witman 

J^  ,j  retired  from  active  duty  as  a 

minister  in  The  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  June  of  1968.  His  last 
assignment  was  as  Associate  Minister 
and  Minister  of  Visitation  at  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Santa  Monica,  Cal- 
ifornia. Rev.  Witman  entered  the  minis- 
try in  1919  and  served  a  number  of  Cen- 
tral Penna.  Conference  Churches.  The 
Witmans  have  four  sons,  si.x  granddaugh- 
ters and  four  grandsons. 
Eva  Lister  Keller  has  been  named  to 
"Who's  Who  in  American  Education" 
for  the  second  year.  Before  her  retire- 
ment, she  was  supervisor  of  art  in  the 
Williamsport  School  District.  She  serves 
on  the  Alumni  Association  Executive 
Board. 


DEATHS 


1900 — Miss  Mary  F.  Rice  died  January 
3,  1969,  in  the  Harrisburg  Polyclinic 
Hospital.  She  was  90  years  of  age  and 
with  her  sister  Sarah,  was  a  resident 
of  Bethany  Village,  Mechanicsburg. 

1901 — Miss  Anna  Snyder  died  during 
1968  according  to  word  received  in  the 
Alumni  Office.  She  had  been  a  resident 
of  the  Park  Home  in  Williamsport. 

1904 — Word  was  received  on  the  death 
of  Linda  Whitman  Ammon.  She  was 
living  in  Canton,  Pa. 

1908 — Phoebe  R  h  o  a  d  s  Lyon  died 
March  3,  1969,  in  the  WilUamsport  Hos- 
pital. She  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Lycoming  College  for 
the  past  31  years.  She  is  survived  by 
two  sons.  Her  husband,  Layton  S.  has 
been  deceased  for  a  number  of  years. 

1912 — Mary  Glass  Greenless  died 
January  10,  1969,  in  Florida  at  age  77. 
She  is  survived  by  four  daughters  and 
ten  grandchildren. 

1916 — Henry  Birkenstock  died  on  De- 
cember 19,  1968,  in  Williamsport,  Pa.,  at 
the  age  of  76.  He  was  the  president  of 
the  Fred  R.  Miller  Blank  Book  Com- 
pany. He  was  the  secretary  of  the 
Preacher's    Aid    Society   of   the    Central 


Pennsylvania  Conference  of  The  United 
Methodist  Church,  and  also  held  numer- 
ous leadership  posts  in  his  local  church 
and  community.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  the  former  Rebecca  M.  Brouse 
'07.  They  had  celebrated  their  52nd 
wedding  anniversary  last  June. 

1929 — E.  Jane  Fisher  died  October  14, 

1968,  in  Williamsport,  Pa.  She  is  sur- 
vived by  her  mother,  Eva  S.  Fisher. 
1935 — Dr.  John  W.  Long,  Jr.  died 
February  20,  1969,  in  Denton,  Texas. 
He  was  a  history  professor  at  North 
Texas  State  University.  He  had  earlier 
been  dean  at  the  University  of  Arizona. 
His  father.  Dr.  John  W.  Long  was  presi- 
dent of  Dickinson  Seminary  and  Lycom- 
ing College  for  34  years.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  the  former  Mary  Mallinson 
'34,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Miss  Frances  R.  Conner,  88,  of  Green- 
wich, Conn.,  died  there  on  February  17, 

1969.  Her  father,  Benjamin  C.  Conner 
was  president  of  Dickinson  Seminary 
1912  to  1921,  and  died  in  office.  She  had 
been  dean  of  students  at  Goucher  Col- 
lege, her  alma  mater,  and  was  named 
professor  emeritus,  and  a  dormitory  there 
was  named  in  her  honor.  She  was  buried 
in  Wildwood  Cemetery,  Williamsport. 
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WEEKEND 

SCHEDULE 


Friday,  June  6,  1969 

8:00  A.  M. — Golf  Tournament  at  Williamsport  Coun- 
try Club.  ( Registration  fee  of  $7.50  includes  greens 
fee,  buffet  and  tournament  fee.) 

10:00  A.  M. — Bridge  Tournament  at  Country  Club. 
($3.00  per  person  includes  luncheon.) 

12:00  Noon— Buffet  Luncheon  at  Country  Club— $2.50 
per  person. 

9:00  P.  M.  to  12:00  Midnight— "Dutch  Treat"— Buffet 
and  Dancing  at  the  Hillside  Restaurant,  Four  Mile 
Drive.  (Four  piece  orchestra) 


There  will  be  a  number  of  Old  Main  articles  for 
sale  on  Alumni  Day.  Beautiful  candlesticks,  picture 
frames  and  lamps  were  made  from  pieces  of  wood 
salvaged  from  Old  Main  when  it  was  razed  in  Decem- 
ber, 1968.  These  items  were  made  by  Mr.  George 
Pennington,  father  of  Fred  A.  Pennington  '32,  Presi- 
dent of  Lycoming's  Board  of  Directors.  The  shadow 
bo.x  frame  with  "Old  Main"  spelled  out  in  cut  nails 
will  be  auctioned  off  at  the  Annual  Business  Meeting. 
Chairs  and  bricks  will  still  be  available.  All  money 
received  from  these  articles  will  be  donated  to  the 
College.  Admiring  these  Old  Main  items  are  (L  to  R) 
Rick  Brown  "70,  Dianne  Shouldice  '71  and  Andy  Ross 
'72. 

FORMAL  CLASS  REUNIONS 


1909— 60th 
1914— 5,5tli 
1919— .50th 
1924 — 4.5th 
1929— 40th 
1934— 35th 


1939— 30th 
1944— 25th 
1949— 20th 
19.54— 15th 
1959— 10th 
1964—  5th 


1968— Ist 


Saturday,  June  7,  1969 

10:00  A.   M.-12:00  Noon — Registration— Pennington 
Lounge,  Academic  Center. 

10:00-11:00  A.  M:— Coffee  and  Doughnuts. 

11:30  A.  M.-12:.30  P.  M.— Luncheon,  Wertz  Student 
Center.  (College  Dining  Room) 

12:45-1:30  P.  M. — Annual  Business  Meeting  immedi- 
ately following  Luncheon,  Ray  Miller  '58  presiding. 

1:,30  P.  M.— Class  Reunions. 

2:00  P.  M.— Sky  Show,  Detwiler  Planetarium. 

3:00  P.  M. — Sky  Show,  Detwiler  Planetarium. 

4:00  P.  M. — Alumni  Tea — Pennington  Lounge. 

6:00  P.  M. — Alumni  Banquet,  College  Dining  Room. 
Speaker — Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Alberts  '51,  Boston, 
Mass. — "Who's  Alienated  From  Whom?" 

8:30  P.  M.— Annual  Choir  Concert,  Clarke  Chapel. 

10:00  P.  M.-1:00  A.  M.— Lycoming  Hotel,  Patio  Room 
Alumni  Party. 

10:00  P.   M.-12:00   Midnight— Choir  Alumni  Party- 
Fraternity  House  Lounge. 

Sunday,  June  8,  1969 

10:45  A.  M. — Baccalaureate  Service — Pine  St.  United 
Methodist  Church. 
Preacher — Bishop  D.  Frederick  Wertz. 

3:00  P.  M. — Commencement — Flag  Court. 
Speaker — Governor  Raymond  P.  Shafer. 
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TREASURER- 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 
Kenneth  E.  Himes 

ASSISTANT  BUSINESS 

MANAGER  AND  DIRECTOR 

STUDENT  AID 

William  L.  Baker 


OFFICE  MANAGER 
Betty  J.  Swanger 


DIRECTOR 

BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 

Robert  L.  Eddinger 


DIRECTOR  FOOD  SERVICES 
Russell  A.  Bloodgood 


BOOK  STORE  MANAGER 
Dorothy  Streeter 


SUPERVISOR  OF 

HOUSEKEEPING 

Gertrude  L.  Henry 


DIRECTOR  DEVELOPMENT 
Oliver  E.  Harris 


DIRECTOR  ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 
Dale  V.  Bower  M 


DIRECTOR  PUBLIC 

RELATIONS 
Bruce  L.  Swanger 
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